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PREFACE. 





FATHER FRANCIS ARIAS was a native of Seville ; he 
was born in ‘the year 1533, joined the Society of Jesus 
- in 1561, and died in 1605. “He was a man of great 
natural abilities, and for many years was placed in posts 
of responsibility. His reputation for sanctity was very 
high during his lifetime, and at his death he received 
those marks of respect which are reserved for the ser- 
vants of God who die in the odour of sanctity. The 
whole city of Seville mourned his loss; the principal 
citizens bore his body to the grave ; and his remains 
were placed apart in a leaden coffin. 

Father Arias enjoys a widely spread reputation as 
an ascetical writer. He belonged to the Spanish 
School of Spirituality, which has enriched the Church 
with so many precious books. The marked feature of 
this school is the union of great solidity with great 
unction. The Spanish ascetical writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries were holy men and distinguished theo- 
logians. Their works are free from exaggerations of 
every description : they are severely exact in points of . 
doctrine ; their code of spirituality holds together with 
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almost logical consistency; and at the same time 
throughout all their writings there runs a vein of tender 
piety, which carries away the mind from the precision 
of their ideas and language. Father Arias is dis- 
tinguished amidst this distinguished group of ascetical 
authors. | . 

The Treatise now offered to the public was origin- 
ally entitled by its author the /mitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. But to distinguish it from another well- 
known work which is generally known as ¢he Imitation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the title has been bor- 
rowed from a Dutch translation of the book under the 


name the Virtues of Mary, Mother of God. Itisnot . 


intended as a Month of May; it is not offered as a 
spiritual book, divided for daily reading during May ; 
it is designed as a help to.those who love the Blessed 
Mother of Jesus, and find in their love for her a motive 
to guard against sins and imperfections, and to aspire 
to high virtue. This book is intended asa help and a 
guide to meditate on Mary. In fact, it might be called 
a treatise on certain virtues, with examples from Holy 
Scripture, in the life of Blessed Mary. Each virtue is 
properly defined and described ; its degrees are dis- 
tinctly marked out ; the example of Blessed Mary is 
appealed to, and then the reader is guided to make the 
application to himself as minutely and practically as 
possible. What we know of Blessed Mary is told in 
a few short sentences of Scripture; but these short 
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sentences are full of meaning and instruction for us. 
Father Anas draws out the lesson, and so explains the 
virtue, its degrees, its various steps, the obstacles 
which present themselves, the considerations which 
recommend it to our imitation, that abundant matter 
for self-examination and future resolutions is provided 
forus. The Virtues of Mary is not so much a para- 
phrase of the words of Holy Scripture, or even a col- 
lection of ancient traditions of her life, as a solid body 
of doctrine intended to instruct those who love Mary 
and aim at imitating, however imperfectly, her ex- 
ample. . 

Any one of the nine chapters of the book might 
serve to explain Father Arias’ method: perhaps the 
best, certainly the longest and certainly the most prac- 
tical, is the ninth, on Patience. The chapter reads like 
a treatise on the virtue ; its nature is so fully unfolded, 
its degrees are so carefully enumerated, the occasions 
in which it is called forth are so minutely detailed, that 
the mind beholds an immense field stretching out on 
all sides,—so many faults committed ; so many oppor- 
tunities of pleasing God thrown away; so many oppor- 
tunities of adding to our merits neglected; such a 
daily, hourly exercise of self-control held before one ; 
and then the glorious patience of Mary, briefly and power- 
fully exhibited, is allowed to tell its tale on the under- 
standing enlightened, on the will enkindled, and call 
forth high desires, firm purposes for the future. The 
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whole account of the virtue of patience is scientifically 
exact, and gives evidence of the wide experience of the 
author, and his acquaintance with the laws of life and 
the failings of poor human nature. 

And this is what is meant by solidity in an ascetical 
writer. His statements are exact; he keeps close to 
the teaching of the Schools ; he never exaggerates ; he 
does not write for effect, or sacrifice his thoughts for — 
an epigram. To exact knowledge of the principles and 
language of Catholic mystical theology he joins an in- 
timate acquaintance with the human heart, a broad 
appreciation of the conditions of life, the difficulties 
peculiar to every age and class of society. His teach- 
ing yields no uncertain sound ; his directions are clear, 
to the point; they are grounded on certain principles; 
they will bear the test of experience ; head and heart, 
he draws his readers nearer to God. 

May this brief Treatise draw many to God! May 
it teach many to ponder on the lessons taught by 
Blessed Mary in her life, and treasure them in their 
hearts! May it lead many to know themselves more 
perfectly ; to know Mary more perfectly, to honour and 
reverence her more devoutly, to love her more fondly! 
May it draw many nearer to Jesus Christ, the Son of 


Mary ! 
%. B.S. 


THE VIRTUES OF MARY, 


MOTHER OF GOD. 





CHAPTER I. 
OF THE HUMILITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


I. HumILIty is so necessary in the Christian life, that, 
without it, there.can be no true virtue. It is besides 
so difficult to acquire, that, as St. Gregory says, it is 
only after having subdued pride, which is the most 
indomitable enemy of our salvation, that we can be- 
come truly humble. In order, then, to arrive at this 
virtue, the necessity of which is so often inculcated by 
Jesus Christ, who was Himself its perfect model, let 
us make use of the examples left us by His Blessed 
Mother ; let us meditate on them, and endeavour, by 
the grace of God, to imitate them to the best of our 
power. 7 

The spirit of humility, says St. Dorotheus, is to ac- 
count ourselves as nothing; to esteem ourselves as 
vile and miserable creatures. For the humble man 
judges of himself in two ways: by what he is in him- 
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self, that is, the nothingness in which he would have 
remained, if God had not drawn him out of it; and 
by what he is capable of doing, that is, by the in- 
numerable sins he is capable of committing, if aban- 
doned by God to his own weakness. The man who 
is humble of heart, say St. Bernard and Albert the 
Great, despises himself, and desires to be despised by 
all others ; he despises himself, not only on account 
of his present state, but in consideration of what he 
would become, if the powerful hand of God should 
cease to protect him from the dangers that constantly 
threaten him, or to remove them from his path: Viam 
tniquitatis amove &@ me. The Blessed Virgin possessed 
this spirit of humility in a perfect degree. Not that 
she failed to recognise the heavenly gifts bestowed 
upon her. Far from banishing reflections on the fav- - 
ours she has received from God, a humble soul returns 
Him incessant thanks for those favours. Neither did 
Mary humble and despise herself after the manner of 
many great saints, who looked upon themselves as the 
worst of sinners; for she knew that she alone, amongst 
the children of Adam, was free from original sin, and 
also from its consequences. But Mary ever remem- 
bered that from all eternity she was nothing ; that the ~ 
Almighty had drawn her out of that nothing in prefer- 

ence to many others; that He had prevented her by 
His most singular graces, without any merit of her 
own ; that she was ‘but a mere creature—the offspring 
of a parent guilty of treason against God’s majesty ; 
that all good was bestowed on her through the good- 
ness of the Most High; and that, in herself, she was 
capable of all evil, if He had not preserved her from 
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it. These were the habitual reflections upon which 
she despised and annihilated herself before God. 
That a criminal who has been converted to God, 
says St. Bernard, and has reached the height of sanc- 
tity through a succession of powerful graces, should 
never presume on himself, but refer to God all the 
glory of his spiritual gifts, and humble himself in all 
things, is rare virtue; but that Mary, who was spotless 
as the sun, should draw from her high dignity occasion 
only the more to humble herself, is a prodigy of hu- 
mility. She evinced her mean estimation of herself 
when the angel Gabriel appeared to her in her re- 
treat. The ambassador of heaven announces to her 
that she is chosen to be the Mother of God; that 
henceforth she shall be the Spouse of the Holy Ghost; 
and that her Son, and the Son of the Eternal Father, 
will be One. And in what manner does Mary answer 
to these magnificent titles? She humbles herself to 
the condition of the lowliest—to that of a simple ser- 
vant: Lcce ancilla2. Astonishing humility, exclaims St. 
Ambrose, unheard-of humility. Mary, on being dis- 
tinguished by a prerogative as unexpected as unhoped 
for—a prerogative which places her so far beyond 
comparison with all other creatures—looks upon her- 
self as only a servant, bound to obey the orders of her 
master: Lcceancilla. Such, likewise, are the sentiments 
she expresses in her canticle: ‘My soul doth magnify 
the Lord ; and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Sa- 
viour. Because He hath regarded the humility of His 
handmaid ; for, behold, henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed.’ Mary here sees nothing in herself 
but her own lowliness; she claims no merit for herself; 
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it is to God that she refers His graces, favours, and li- 
berality in her regard: Fecit mihi magna, qui potens est. 


II. To shut the heart against praise is an effect of 
humility ; as it is, on the contrary, an effect of pride 
to desire it, says St. Augustin. The good, adds St. 
Gregory, are grieved when they receive glory from 
men, and the wicked are rejoiced. The Blessed Virgin 
was a finished model in this respect. She is saluted 
with profound respect by an angel, who hails her as 
full of grace, tells her that the Lord is with her, and 
that she is blessed among women; but, surprised at 
these titles, of which she considers herself altogether 
unworthy, she is troubled ; she shrinks. within herself, 
and is only occupied by the thought of whence this 
embassy may have come to her, so unfitted to receive 
it. But it is very remarkable that this trouble in no wise 
lessens her presence of mind, or affects in the slightest 
degree the peace of her heart: its only consequence 
being a humble recollection, in which she has recourse 
to her Lord, to make known and execute His designs 
upon her; thus displaying how deeply rooted was her 
humility, which thought first of seeking the help of 
God, on an occasion which was so critical, in whatever 
light she viewed it. 

Another interior exercise of the virtue of humility, 
and that which is the most essential of all, is to attri- 
bute all good to God; to desire that He may receive 
from it all the glory which is due to Him, and to re- 
gulate our actions with this intention. The Blessed 
Virgin practised this act of humility with great purity 
and perfection. She in a manner made a restitution 
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to God, to whom she sincerely believed herself en- 
tirely indebted for them, of all the advantages of na- 
ture and grace with which He had enriched her. Her 
heart ardently desired that, without regard to herself, 
all who saw or knew her should praise the Lord, who 
had filled her with His gifts. And, indeed, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, Elizabeth congratulates 
Mary her cousin on her dignity of Mother of God: she 
magnifies the wonderful efficacy of His word, which 
has scarcely been made known to her, when the child 
within her leaps with joy ; she admires the greatness 
of Mary’s faith, the source of her happiness: Beata 
que credidisti, &»c. She places her above all other wo- 
men, because the Child that she is to bring forth to the 
world will be the Saviour of the human race, which 
had been lost by the sin of the first man. To these 
eulogiums, which were true as they were magnificent, 
Mary replies by a canticle of praise to the Lord: Magni- 
ficat anima mea Dominum. It was as if she had said, 
‘You exalt me, Elizabeth, by the most august titles ; 
and I adore the Lord, to whom all the glory is due. 
You are astonished that I come to visit you; and I 
am lost in wonder at the incomprehensible miracles 
which the Almighty deigns to work in me. You con- 
gratulate me, because the very sound of my voice 
causes your infant to leap with joy; and I am trans- 
ported with joy in contemplating the mercies of God 
my Saviour. You praise me for having believed, and 
tell me that for this shall the divine word be fulfilled 
in me; and J am convinced that because the Lord has 
graciously regarded me, who am the least of His ser- 
vants, all generations shall call me blessed.’ 
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We lavish praises on the Blessed Virgin, says St. 
Bernard, but she converts them into the praises of 
God, from whom she has received everything. Hu- 
mility was also the first virtue to the practice of which 
Mary applied herself: from her childhood, says St. 
Mechtilda, one of her most perfect imitators, she en- 
tertained such humble sentiments of herself, that in- 
voluntarily they were visible in all her actions, her 
words, evenin her appearance. But this virtue attained 
its highest degree after she had conceived and given 
birth to the Son of God. She continually called to 
mind that the Eternal Word, whom she had borne for 
nine months in her womb, remained there in the last 
degree of humiliation ; she remembered all the abase- 
ments of this God-man, all the ignominies which He 
had suffered, and she had witnessed, during thirty-three 
years. The example of such a Son so perfected the 
humility of the Mother as to render her worthy of 
being exalted above the choirs of angels, according to 
the words of the Gospel: Quz se humiliat exaltabitur. 


III. In those who may be said truly to walk in the 
ways of the Lord, interior acts of humility give rise 
to those which are exterior, as cause produces effect. 
Let us, then, attentively consider these exterior acts of 
humility in the Blessed Virgin, in order that we may by 
degrees the better understand, and in our practice 
imitatethem, as far as we are able. It is characteristic 
of the humble man, says Albert the Great, willingly to 
perform the meanest offices in life, to love them, even 
to seek them; to shun vanity and display, to be sim- 
ple, modest, and poor in everything. The Blessed 
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Virgin was presented in the Temple at the age of three 
years, and dwelt within it till she had attained the age 
of thirteen ; being occupied in the spinning of flax, 
wool, or silk, for the decoration of the altar, and the 
use of the priests. In this manner she employed all 
the time which was not taken up by her lengthened 
communications with God. When afterwards espoused 
to St. Joseph, she took the place of a simple servant, 
as though she had been hired to serve him ; attended 
to the neatness of their house, and to their food, which 
was of the most ordinary and frugal description. It 
_ ‘was necessary besides, that in such labour as was suit- 
able to her sex, her industry should equal that of her 
chaste spouse, the produce of whose trade was in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of both: for St. Jo- 
seph, by choice poor, did not concern himself about 
receiving any great reward for his labours. But this 
humiliating labour greatly increased during the seven 
years of their banishment in Egypt, whither they had 
fled divested of all things. It was by dint of exces- 
sive labour that they became established there, even 
on a footing equal to that which they had held in their 
own country. St. Basil, in his Monastic Constitutions, 
alludes to this increase of misery suffered by the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph ; such as usually i is felt by those 
who are thrown amongst strangers in their poverty, 
and who have to live by the labour of their hands. 
And there can be no doubt, adds the same father, that 
Jesus seconded the efforts of His parents as faras His 
tender age permitted Him. With respect to raiment, 
we have only to say that the Blessed Virgin was clothed 
in a manner befitting the extreme poverty of her con- 
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dition. St. Epiphanius, an ancient and correct writer, 
tells us that the garments of the Blessed Virgin were 
devoid of ornament, and of the natural colour of the 
flax or wool; which is confirmed by the simplicity of 
the veil which she wore upon her head, and which, in 
the time of this author, was preserved as a precious 
relic. 

Besides, the truly humble in rendering their services 
to others, which they willingly do, pay no respect to 
persons ; they do not stop to consider whether this be 
a rich or a poor man, for, according to the sentiment 
of St. Paul, they think themselves inferior to all. And 
whilst, on the one hand, the true humility which regu- 
lates a man with regard to himself teaches him to es- 
timate himself according to what he is in himself, thus 
making him perceive himself to be a contemptible crea- 
ture, on the other, the charity which regulates him in 
judging of his neighbour teaches him to form his esti- 
mate by the gifts of God which he recognises in him; 
and according to this rule he esteems him as his supe- 
rior, whatever he may be. For as God does not require 
us to despise ourselves on account of what we have 
received from Him, but on account of what we are of 
ourselves, so He does not desire us to love our neigh- 
bours with the love of charity for what they are in them- 
selves, but on account of what they have received from 
Him. Therefore the humble man, however holy he 
may be, despises himself in seeing the sin which is from 
himself, and the nothingness whence sprang his being, — 
which is from God. Thus, however vile and miserable 
he may otherwise be, we must esteem in our neighbour 
the perfection of his being and the beauty of his soul, 
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created to the likeness of God. The Blessed Virgin 
exercised this humility in the service of others, towards 
those who were greatly her inferiors. No sooner had 
she been made aware by the angel Gabriel that her 
cousin Elizabeth had conceived and was in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy, than she set out on foot to 
Nazareth, crossed the mountains of Judea, accom- 
plished in a few days a journey of forty leagues, and 
repaired to the house of Zachary. She remained for 
some time with her cousin, says St. Bernard, not for 
ber own recreation or satisfaction, but to superintend 
the household and wait upon Elizabeth herself. Cha- 
rity, adds this holy writer, burned in the heart of Mary, 
and her perfect humility made her condescend to serve 
those who were beneath her. Inconceivable humility! 
Although Mother of the Son of God, and distinguished 
above all other creatures by this new dignity, far from 
requiring or expecting that Elizabeth should come to 
visit her the first, she anticipates her cousin ; she can- 
not reach her soon enough for her wishes ; and why 
is this haste? Not merely to honour Elizabeth by a 
visit which was the cause of a miracle, but that she 
might be of service to her in the advanced stage of her 
pregnancy, attend to her requirements, and procure for. 
her all necessary assistance during the space of three 
months. At first, Elizabeth stands speechless on see- 
ing the humble bearing of Mary, but at length her 
astonishment breaks forth in the words, ‘ Blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb! And whence is this to me, that the Mother of 
my God should come to visit me ?’ 

You, a virgin, the incomparable glory of our sex; 
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you, who alone have received greater graces and bless- 
ings than all womankind; you, whom all nations and 
generations shall venerate as their queen; you, who 
have conceived, and who are to give to the world, the 
Son of the Most High, the Saviour and Redeemer of 
Israel; you come to visit me, who am a poor miserable 
sinner! Ah, rather ought I to have eagerly hastened 
to render homage in my own name, and in that of all — 
Israel, to the Mother of the Creator of heaven and 
earth! How shall I receive, how entertain you—I 
who am servant, you the mistress ? 

Thus did Elizabeth signify her astonishment at the 
humility of the Blessed Virgin, who had forestalled her 
by this visit, of which she considered herself most un- 
worthy. ; 

How, then, did she find words to express her sur- 
prise on beholding the Mother of her Lord stoop to 
menial offices in her service? says St. Bernard. How 
much more reason had she to be amazed when she saw 
that the Mother, as afterwards her Divine Son, was not 
come into her house #0 be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter} ‘ 

It is also characteristic of the truly humble to con- 
verse with, and willingly to bring themselves into con- 
tact with, the poor, with those in a mean position of 
life, or with those who are despised by the world, espe- 
cially if charity requires it, says Albert the Great. The - 
bride and bridegroom of Cana in Galilee were evi- 
dently persons of little note, and their circumstances 
poor, since the wine failed them in the middle of the 
feast; but the Blessed Virgin went to their marriage 
on being invited, conversed with them on the things 
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of God, consoling and edifying them by the sweetness 
and affability of her manner. In the minds of many, 
Magdalen after her conversion still rested under the 
reproach and blemish of her former life; but the Mo- 
ther of Jesus, Mary, who was purity itself, disdained 
not the company ofthe penitent Magdalen. She stood 
near her even on Calvary, at the foot of the Cross— 
an example highly condemned by pharisaical pride. 
' Another effect of humility is to give precedence to 
others in public assemblies, and to seek the lowest 
place, so far as may be, according to the words of 
Jesus Christ: ‘When you are invited to the wedding, 
sit down in the last place.’ We learn from the sacred 
historian that this rule was observed by the humble 
Mary. He gives us the exact order of the guests in 
the guest-chamber: 1, the Apostles; 2, the holy wo- 
men; 3, the Mother of Jesus. ‘This arrangement was 
neither accidental on the part of the Blessed Virgin, 
nor due to an oversight of the Apostles and the holy 
women, all of whom respected and loved her; it was 
the choice of Mary herself, says St. Bernard: ‘ Being the 
first amongst women, through a sovereign contempt of 
herself she took the last place ; therefore it is not with- 
out reason that she who humbled herself beneath all 
the widows and penitent women is exalted above the 
angels themselves.” The humility of the Blessed Vir- 
gin manifested itself also in the mystery of the Purifi- 
cation, at which humiliating ceremony she assisted in 
the crowd of others of her sex, although the terms of 
the law distinctly dispensed with the obligation in her 
case ; but the heroism of Mary’s humility shone forth 
with still greater lustre when she listened unmoved to 
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the heinous abuse heaped upon her Son, and at the 
same time heard herself called His Mother: ‘ This Sa- 
maritan, this man possessed by the devil, this me- 
chanic, this son of Mary, the wife of a carpenter, &c. 


IV. Of the humility of the Blessed Virgin in wishing 
to conceal from the eyes of men the graces and gifts of 
God with which she abounded. 


As it is an act of humility joyfully to receive con- 
tempt and injuries, so is it also the part of humility to 
conceal from the knowledge of men those things which ~ 
attract their praise and esteem; such as heavenly fav- 
ours, divine revelations, certain special graces, or sin- 
gular gifts of God. 

These spiritual favours should, however, be made 
known to our director or confessor, as well as our fail- 
ings ; because an insight into the whole state of the 
soul is necessary forhim and advantageous to ourselves: 
besides, there are occasions when the instruction and 
edification of others call for the exterior manifestation 
of virtue for the greater glory of God. But under all ° 
other circumstances the truly humble should observe 
silence and conceal the gifts of God. All should be 
ignorant of your holy practices, and the particular vir- 
tues you exercise, says St. Dorotheus, excepting him 
who is charged with the direction of your soul. 

The Blessed Virgin observed these rules of humility 
with extreme care and great prudence. An angelsent 
from God makes known to her the most sublime mys- 
teries, and bestows upon her eulogiums which had never 
been bestowed upon any creature ; and these ineffable 
favours remained unknown and in a manner buried in 
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her heart. Mary speaks of them to no one; neither 
to Zachary, the priest and her relative, nor to Eliza- 
beth her cousin, with whom she conversed so famili- 
arly, although by a special revelation the mystery of 
the Incarnation had been made known to Elizabeth, 
who congratulated Mary thereupon. This circumstance 
was calculated to induce Mary to communicate the re- 
maining wonders to her cousin. But no; she passes 
them over in silence, contenting herself with celebrat- 
ing in general the praises of the Lord, and the greatness 
of His mercies towards her. Mary, being placed in a 
most delicate position with regard to her chaste spouse, 
did not declare even to him the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. St. Joseph, perceiving her condition, was on 
the point of leaving her, being ignorant of the wonder- 
ful mystery which God had not yet chosen to manifest 
to him. In fine, Mary kept in her heart all the know- 
ledge she had received from the Most High until the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, which was the time marked 
out by God for the conversion of the universe. 

With the same care did the Blessed Virgin conceal 
the power and influence she had with her Son, avoid- 
ing any display of them on those occasions on whieh 
she interested herself for her neighbours. At the mar- 
riage of Cana, when the wine suddenly failed, she did 
not address herself to her Son with the authority of a 
mother, desiring Him to supply the deficiency, for that 
‘He had the power; she simply presented herself before 
Him with these modest words: ‘They have no more 
wine.’ She was often in those places where her Son 
was preaching, working miracles, receiving thousands 
of benedictions from the people upon His doctrine, His 
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actions, His miracles, surpassing as they did those of 
the greatest prophets. On those flattering occasions, 
when other mothers openly themselves praise the merit 
of their sons, the Blessed Virgin gave not the slightest 
indication that she was the Mother of Jesus, or that 
she had any power with Him; but in humble silence 
she listened to His oracles, as one who bore no rela- 
tion to Him. St. Mark relates that one day our Lord, 
surrounded by a great multitude, was preaching in the 
house of a certain individual. The Blessed Virgin, to- 
gether with some of her relatives, repaired to the place; 
but Mary, perceiving an immense crowd of listeners, 
remained outside without saying anything, although 
most anxious to hear her Son. St. Bernard, relating 
this circumstance, makes these reflections on the hu- 
mility of the Blessed Virgin: ‘She waited without,’ 
says he, ‘and was careful not to make known that she 
was the Mother of Jesus, lest she should be introduced 
into the place where her Son was preaching, and a dis- 
tinguished position be assigned to her.’ 

From the same motive of humility, Mary never | 
spoke of the gifts of wisdom, understanding, and coun- 
sel which had been bestowed on her without measure. 
She had a perfect knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
heavenly things, both from revelation and from her 
_ frequent communications with her Son. But she kept 
these lights in her heart, as the Gospel says: Conser- 
vabat omnia hec in corde suo. Nevertheless, after the 
Ascension of our Lord into heaven and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, Mary broke her silence regarding these 
mysteries, which she unveiled and made known to the 
Apostles and Disciples of our Lord, because the time 
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had then come for her to communicate these things to 
them. 7 | 


V. How we should imitate the examples of humility 
shown us by the Blessed Virgin. 


We have treated the subject of humility at some 
length, this virtue being the root, the foundation, and 
safeguard ofall other virtues, of which the Blessed Vir- 
gin has left us so many examples in the Scripture. It 
is for us to copy these examples, that by so doing we 
may imitate Jesus Christ Himself, who has said : ‘Learn 
of Me, for Iam meek and humble of heart.’ Humility 
being a gratuitous gift of God, the first means we 
should employ to acquire it is earnest prayer. How- 
ever, we mustalso make use of the following reflections, 
in order to inspire that interior contempt of ourselves 
which is, as it were, the first step towards arriving at 
humility. In our origin we are but nothingness and 
sin. Qur misery is such that we are incapable of doing 
any good without the help of God, and we are liable 
to an infinite number of faults, even though He ex- 
tends to us that help. What will be the fate of our 
bodies, which now are our chief concern ? Where the 
honour, of this world when we are overtaken by death? 
What, then, will be the judgment pronounced upon us 
by God, who will view us in the light of His own ma- 
jesty, greatness, holiness, and omnipotence? By fre- 
quent and profound reflection on these and other simi- 
lar considerations, we shall learn at length to despise 
ourselves, and sincerely to esteem all that the world | 
despises. 

From this contempt of ourselves and esteem for 
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those things which are contemptible in the eyes of 
worldlings, we must proceed to exterior acts in order 
to imitate the example of the Blessed Virgin. Each 
one, as she did, may employ himself in certain menial 
occupations in his own house and in private, doing 
from choice those things which servants and others do 
from necessity and duty. ‘This, says St. Basil, is an 
excellent means of acquiring and perfecting ourselves 
in humility. Another means, the example of which 
has been left us by Mary, is in the service of our neigh- 
bour, of the poor, and the sick. 

We stoop to these offices, besides, not through a 
feeling of dependence, as a servant entertains towards 
his master, but through an ardent desire of becoming 
perfectly humble. And by way of encouragement to 
these humiliating offices, St. Basil tells us to regard in 
our neighbour, whoever he may be, the person of Jesus 
Christ ; our services, dignified by this motive, will 
give Him infinite satisfaction and will be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. ) 

A third means of acquiring and maintaining humi- 
lity after the example of the Blessed Virgin is simpli- 
city of attire, so far as may be consistent with our con- 
ditions. St. Dorotheus asks how this simplicity, which 
is exterior, can influence the humility of the heart; 
and, answering his own question, he says, because 
the disposition of the body has its effect upon the soul ; 
so that the soul feels itself strong or weak, courageous 
or cowardly, according to the present circumstances of 
the body. A man who is seated on a throne, adds he, 
or mounted on a proud charger, experiences more. 
lofty feelings than when he is on foot or riding on a 
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sorry horse ; so, in like manner, a man who is clothed 
in splendid garments feels differently from him who is 
in rags. Therefore, he concludes, it is true that by 
humbling the body, either by means of inferior cloth- 
ing or menial offices, the soul becomes humbled, or at 
least is drawn towards humility. 

A last means ‘of acquiring humility is obedience to 
those superiors whom Providence has placed over us. 
The Blessed Virgin has left us examples of this virtue, 
of which we shall hereafter speak. Children who are 
obedient to their parents, servants to their masters, 
wives to their husbands, inferiors to their superior in 
a religious community, easily obtain from God the 
virtue of humility, if their obedience comes from the 
heart ; for self-will is, as it were, the throne of pride, 
which seeks to order everything after its own way, and 
to do nothing but what it pleases. Now the obedient 
man gains a victory over this self-will: Vir obediens 
loquetur victorias ; and this victory is so agreeable to 
God, that He crowns it by the invaluable gift of hu- 
mility. There are three things, says St. Basil, which 
will establish humility in the heart if they are deeply 
rooted there, namely, a perfect conviction of our own 
nothingness, the constant consideration of the conduct 
of the good, who are more perfect than ourselves, and 
persevering obedience to those to whom we owe sub- 
mission, 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF THE FAITH OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


I. Humi ity is called the foundation of Christian per- 
fection, to which pride is the chief obstacle. Humility, 
being substituted for pride, is the foundation-stone upon 
which is raised the whole spiritual structure. It is cer- 
tain that there can be no true humility without faith ; 
but it is also certain that we cannot believe without 
first humbling ourselves, by submitting our reason to 
truths which are beyond our understanding. In the 
natural order of things, therefore, we have first dis- 
cussed humility ; we now proceed to treat of the faith 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

To believe anything to be the word of God, the 
law of God, or a revelation from God, without a just 
reason or sufficient motive, far from being a virtue, is 
the height of iniquity. Into this abyss have fallen 
those infidels who have received false doctrines; and 
they likewise are ingulfed in it who, allowing them- 
selves to be deceived by the devil, believe in false re- 
velations and apparitions. But it is a virtue, and a 
great virtue, to believe a thing to be the law of God, 
or a revelation from God, having just and sufficient 
grounds for our belief. And the farther those things 
which we believe are beyond the human understand- 
ing, the greater our merit and the virtue of faith; for 
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so much the more do we humble our reason, submit- 
ting it, captivating it under obedience:to the word of 
God. Admirable gift of faith, exclaims St. Leo, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost into our souls, enlightening 
our understandings, and inflaming our hearts to the 
belief and love of truths which we cannot comprehend! 

Besides, in the work of the salvation of man, it 
was necessary that he should believe in supernatural 
things for several reasons. 1. For the glory of God. 
For as God is a Being of infinite majesty, the know- 
ledge which man has of Him should be worthy of such 
majesty ; therefore he must know and recognise with 
infallible certainty those heavenly truths which surpass 
all that the light of reason alone could ever suggest to 
him ofthe Almighty Being, of His greatness, His power, 
His wisdom, His holiness, His goodness. And by 
thus firmly believing in, and humbly adoring, the di- 
vine attributes, which surpass all created intelligence, 
man renders great glory to God. It is in accordance 
with the nature of man, and advantageous to him, to 
be guided by the light of faith. For man* has received 
the gifts of understanding and free will, the two prin- 
cipal faculties of his soul; so as he must serve and 
obey God by his will, he must in like manner serve 
and obey Him by his understanding. The service and 
obedience of the will consist in renouncing our own 
inclinations to do the will of God; the service and 
obedience of the understanding in submitting the lights 
of our own reason to the supreme intelligence of God. 
How advantageous, how meritorious, therefore, for 
man to believe with a lively faith !+ 2. It was, more- 

* DPD. Th, Contr. Gent. 1.x. + D. Th, ii. 2, q. 2, n. 5. 
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over, necessary for man to believe in supernatural 
things, because he was created for a supernatural end, 
namely, the clear vision of God, and because God has 
also made use of a supernatural means of saving him 
after his fall—that means being the redemption of man- | 
kind, accomplished by the Son of God, who is equal 
to His Father in all things. And man could not be- 
lieve without doubt in a supernatural end and in super- 
natural means, except by faith in those things which 
are revealed by God, and which are above all human 
comprehension. 

For these reasons it was advantageous, indeed neces- 
sary, that God should ordain things which are incom- 
prehensible to our reason. And we are bound firmly 
to believe these things as truths revealed by the prin- 
ciple of truth— God Himself. If we thus believe 
them, eternal glory will be our reward ; if we refuse to 
believe them, eternal suffering will be our punishment. 
‘He who believes’—that is, with a faith animated by 
good works—‘ shall be saved; and he who believes 
not, shall be condemned.’ 


II. The Blessed Virgin* has left examples of faith, 
which are full of instruction and consolation for us all. 
She believed in the ineffable mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, which was unknown in the law of nature, and 
‘ but slightly alluded to in the written law. The words 
of the angel announced this mystery to Mary: they 
indicated the Person of the Father, from whom he was 
sent to her; the Person of the Son, in telling her that 
He whom she should conceive was the Son of the Most 

* Marc. ult, 
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High ; and the Person of the Holy Ghost, by whose 
miraculous codperation it was, added the ambassador 
of heaven, she should conceive and bring forth a 
child. She believed in the mystery of the Incarnation, 
which until then had been concealed beneath the figures 
and shadows of the old law, and had not yet been an- 
nounced to the world. She believed that the eternal 
Word, the Son of God the Father, and the same God 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, was to take the 
form of man, thereby making Himself like unto us. 
She believed herself to be chosen by God as the Virgin 
in whom this mystery was to be accomplished, this 
wonderful miracle wrought, by which she was to be- 
come a mother, yet remain a virgin. And when, mor- 
tal, passible, subject to all the miseries of this life, her 
child was born—born in a poor, miserable, deserted 
stable—she believed that child to be the eternal God, 
the Creator and Lord of all things, the Redeemer of 
mankind, who had been condemned to eternal death 
for the sin of their first parents; she recognised in that 
child the God whose infinite beauty charms, ravishes, 
and transports the heavenly spirits. Mary believed all 
these things before the Gospel had announced them 
to the world, before she had witnessed the miracles of 
her Son; she believed them without requiring any 
sign, like Zachary or Gedeon ; she believed with a cer- 
tainty and firmness which have never been equalled. 
Isaiah calls her a prophetess,* because of her profound 
knowledge and faith in supernatural and heavenly 
things. ‘ The prophetess of whom Isaiah speaks,’ says 
Abbot Rupert, ‘ is the Blessed Virgin, in whose chaste 
* Is. i. 8. 
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womb were fulfilled all that the prophets had foretold ; 
and she had a perfect knowledge of these mysteries, 
it being fitting that her spirit should understand Him 
whom she had conceived in her flesh.’* Mary gives us 
a wonderful proof of this perfect faith in her canticle: 
‘Fhe Almighty hath done great things in me.’ And 
what are those great things but that the Son of God has 
become man in her virginal womb; that in being chosen 
to be His mother she has been preferred to all others 
of her sex; that He has bestowed on her supereminent 
graces, proportionate to the maternity of such a Son ? 
Therefore shall all generations call her blessed. And 
this prophecy is continually being verified. Elizabeth 
her cousin also extolled and testified to the greatness 
of Mary’s faith: Beata que credidisti, &c. 

St. Augustin hereupon reasons thus boldly: ‘The 
Blessed Virgin,’ he says, ‘was happier in having con- 
ceived the Son of God in her soul, by the most per- 
fect faith, than in having conceived Him corporeally in 
her womb: for although no higher dignity could have 
been bestowed on a pure creature than that of the di- 
vine maternity, which was the source and foundation 
of all the graces and virtues which, on account of it, 
were showered upon her, yet this dignity alone did 
not make her holy or worthy of glory; it was her 
great faith, which was animated by the most ardent 
charity, that constituted her holiness, and rendered 
her worthy of being raised in heaven above all the 
choirs of angels.’ However this may be, the confes- 
sion or profession of faith is an essential part of this 
virtue. The Apostles received the faith from Jesus 

* Rup. in Isa. 
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Christ, and acknowledged Him to be the Son of the 
living God; but afterwards, in the hour of trial, instead 
of confessing their faith, during the imprisonment, pas- 
sion, and death of Jesus Christ, they prevaricated, they 
hid themselves, and abandoned their Divine Master. It 
was not so with the Blessed Virgin, who being most 
perfect in faith, was also most constant in the pro- 
fession of her faith. Although her heart was become 
like a sea of sorrow, full of courage, she never left our 
Saviour during His passion; she followed Him even to 
Calvary, the place of His torture ; and there, standing 
beneath the cross upon which He died, she openly ac- 
knowledged Him as her Redeemer, in the certain 
expectation of His resurrection, and of the perfect 
accomplishment of all that He had foretold. 


III. This faith, firm in its principles and steady un- 
der all trials, should be the model of our own, which, 
for the most part, is so weak and so wavering. We are 
exposed to temptations against faith, which come from 
the ever-watchful enemy of our salvation, who seeks by 
means of them to disturb us in our Christian exercises, 
and to make us doubt those revealed truths by which 
our conduct is regulated. As faith was bestowed 
upon us in baptism without any cooperation or trou- 
ble on our own part, it is but just that, in order that 
we may preserve and perfect ourselves in this virtue, — 
God should permit us sometimes to meet with per- 
plexities, which we must fight against, and difficulties 
to be overcome ; but strong in faith, fortes in fide, let 
us courageously resist these dangerous temptations, 
and the father of. lies, from whom they generally pro- 
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ceed, will fly from us: Reststite diabolo, a fugie 2 vobts. 
Or rather, without condescending to examine too 
closely these suggestions of the devil, let us be satisfied 
with answering them thus in a general way: I believe, 
as infallible truths, all that faith teaches, all that the 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church proposes to my 
belief ; I believe in all these things because God has 
revealed them to His Church, confirmed them by the 
most positive testimony, and by the supernatural light 
which He infuses into our souls ; by the gift of faith, 
which enables me to believe. And if it sometimes 
happens that the violence of the temptation makes 
us fear that, without the consent of the will, our under- 
standing has wavered concerning an article of faith, 
we must not be uneasy on that account: for as, in 
those who have the use of reason, faith cannot be per- 
fect unless the will and the understanding combine to 
believe, so the faith we have received cannot be lost, 
unless the will consents to the doubt and hesitation 
of the understanding.* On these occasions let us pro- 
test to our Lord, who witnesses our perplexities, that, 
by the assistance of His holy grace, which will never 
be found wanting in time of need, we wish to believe 
firmly, without any exception, every article of our 
faith ; let us, in His presence, renounce every doubt 
suggested by our own imagination, or by the devil, 
who seeks by this means to disturb us in our devo- 
tions. By this sincere and generous renunciation our 
faith will be increased and strengthened, and will be 
to us henceforth a shield and proof against all such 
attacks. But the faith of the Blessed Virgin teaches 
* D..Th. ii. 2, q. 4, & 8. 
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us still another lesson, namely, that we should, after her 
example, make an open profession of our faith ; that is, 
we are required, at the peril of our goods, fortune, hon- 
our, nay, even life itself, openly to maintain the faith 
of our fathers, which we have received in baptism. 
Only on these conditions will our faith be found wor- 
thy of reward: Qui confessus fuerit, Se, 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF THE HOPE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
I. Hops is a divine virtue, infused by God into the 
soul of the .Christian, by means of which, relying on 
the help of the Almighty, he hopes, by the practice of 
_ good works, to arrive at eternal happiness. 

Like faith and charity, hope, thus defined, is a 
theological virtue, tending immediately to God. For 
as by faith the soul is united to God, as to the source 
whence she derives the infallible knowledge of the 
sovereign truth ; and as by charity she is united to 
Him, by loving Him for what He is in Himself; so 
by hope she is also united to Him, as being the first 
cause of her eternal happiness, which is the clear vision 
and possession of this Almighty Being. 

Hope, to be the virtue we describe, must be firm 
and immovable; we must hope, without wavering, to 
obtain from the power and mercy of God all the helps 
_ necessary for arriving at that eternal glory, which He 
has promised to us in His goodness. 

Nevertheless, this hope does not exclude fear or 
anxiety regarding our salvation; for the divine assist- 
ance, which is the ground-work of Christian hope, can 
only be efficacious inasmuch as we voluntarily have 
recourse to it, and correspond on our own part with 
divine grace in working out our salvation, And as, 
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in order to gain eternal happiness, we must dispose our- 
selves, with the divine assistance, to receive the grace 
of God, make good use of it when we have received 
it, and persevere in the practice of good works, it may 
be doubtful whether, on our own part, we shall 
comply with all these requisite conditions, But it is 
very certain, that in proportion to the greatness and - 
perfection of our hope, our doubts and fears will be- 
come lessened; and hence we shall arrive at a high 
moral certainty, that God will bestow upon us every- 
thing without reserve ; that He will enable us to make 
good use of His graces, and to persevere to the end in 
His love, and in the practice of good works. 

By a special gift and privilege of God, this assur- 
ance may sometimes be so great, as to banish all servile 
fear—all fear of eternal damnation; and to fill the soul 
with an indescribable peace; Que i omnem 
SCnSUM. 

St. Thomas says this calna assurance is peculiar to 
the virtue of hope: it differs from the certainty of faith, 
headds, in this, that the lattercannot fail, being founded 
on the truth of God; whereas hope may fail, man, 
during this mortal life, being always capable of putting 
some obstacle in the way of his eternal salvation. 

The hope of salvation, in those who lead a wicked 
life, Is mere vain presumption and criminal security ; 
but in the servants of God it is a solid virtue, founded 
upon the testimony of a good conscience, on their 
good works, on the purity of their morals, and upon 
their interior conviction of the paternal goodness of 
God, which they acquire by ee on His benefits 
and reading good books, 
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.. But,above all, this certain hope arises from the 
lights of inspiration, with which God sometimes favours 
souls ; from the special helps He bestows upon them ; 
from His obvious and almost sensible protection ; as 
we learn from the examples of so many servants of 
God, who live and die happy, in the firm assurance of 
. their salvation. This is the confidence which the holy 
Scripture so strongly recommends to us, and which is 
not,* says the Angel of the Schools, a virtue distinct 
from hope, but merely adds to it a kind of security, 
which calms or diminishes the fears and doubts of hu- 
man weakness. For whilst relying on the mercy and 
assistance of God, the life of one gifted with this virtue 
of hope is accompanied by good works, merits, and 
graces, all of which tend to strengthen it. But, if by 
means of lively faith, purity of morals, the practice of 
good works, meditation. on the benefits of God and 
the mysteries of religion, as well as by heavenly in- 
spiration, hope thus increases into confidence, how 
great must have been the hope and confidence of the 
Blessed Virgin, of her who was the daughter of the 
Most High, the Mother of the Redeemer, the Spouse 
of the Holy Ghost, that she would obtain all that she 
asked in His name, or for the benefit of mankind ! 


II. Of some passages in the Gospel in which the con- 
fidence of the Blessed Virgin is displayed. 


Purity, both of soul and body, as we have siteaay 
remarked, was a virtue especially dear to the Blessed 
Virgin. By divine inspiration she made a vow of per- 
petual virginity ; notwithstanding which, acting under 

* D. Th, ii. 2, q. 128, &e, 
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the same divine inspiration, she espoused St. Joseph 
in her early youth, dwelt in the same house with him, 
and accompanied him on his journeys without other 
witness than the eye of God. In this delicate posi- 
tion she must have entertained heroic confidence that 
the Lord would protect her, and that she would never 
be abandoned by Him in so extraordinary a state of 
life. This confidence teaches us to rely on the good- 
ness of God, who will support and strengthen us 
under the most critical circumstances, if He inspires 
us with certain resolutions or desires of perfection, 
whatever be the state of life we may embrace, or may 
already have entered upon. 

The Blessed Virgin beheld St. Joseph’s distress ; 
she knew that he entertained the thought of leaving 
her, when, in ignorance of the mystery that had been 
wrought within her by ¢he virtue of the Most High, he 
perceived her state of pregnancy. Full of confidence 
in the Lord, Mary resigned all into His hands, satis- 
fied that His infinite goodness would permit no sus- 
picion injurious to her virtue; that He would relieve 
St. Joseph from his embarrassment; that He would 
not allow that marrage to be annulled which He 
Himself had ordained ; but that all things would turn 
out to the greater glory of His Divine Majesty, and 
to the advantage of St. Joseph. This generous con- 
fidence—submission to the decree of heaven—caused 
her to be silent and calm; and, without saying a 
‘single word to her chaste spouse, she silently awaited 
the help of the Almighty, who disposed events exactly 
in the manner which she had confidently expected. 
From this example we should learn that in all tribula- 
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tion or danger, whether of our goods, reputation, or 
life itself, we should hope that God will either deliver 
us from our trials or turn them to our eternal advant- 
age. Such were the sentiments of the royal Prophet, 
thus expressed : ‘ The salvation of the just (as well of 
the body as of the soul) is from the Lord: He is their 
help in time of tribulation ; He will uphold them, lest 
they fall; He will bring them out of danger, and de- 
liver them from the hands of sinners, and will save 
them in the end.’ And why will God bestow such 
great favours on the just? Because, replies the Psalm- 
ist, they have hoped in Him, and have put all their 
confidence in Him. 

At the wedding feast of Cana, Mary, perceiving 
the sudden failing of the wine, and anxious to avert 
the confusion with which this circumstance seemed 
to threaten the newly-married couple, went with con- 
fidence to represent their necessity to Jesus. Our 
Lord, up to that period, had not worked any miracles 
in manifestation of the infinite power of His Divinity, 
nevertheless Mary, by divine inspiration, hesitates not 
to have recourse to her Son; and without pressing 
the subject, without importuning Him by many words, 
she simply exposes to Him the fact. It is the pro- 
perty of hearts full of confidence in God, whilst they 
leave nothing undone on their own part, to submit 
the issue entirely to the divine will, in the assurance 
that God will order all for their greater good and His 
own greater glory, this being the object of their peti- 
tions, . 
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' JTI.- Although this hope, this confidence in God, 
is necéssary in order to give us courage and strength 
in the practice of all virtue, the holy Scriptures espe- 
cially recommend it in the time of prayer, because 
then, whatever we rightly ask for from God, if it be 
for our benefit, His goodness will grant to us. This 
‘caused the Apostle St. James to say: ‘ But if any of 
you want wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
-all men abundantly, and upbraideth not ; and it shall 
‘be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing wa- 
vering. For he that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea, which is moved and carried about by the wind. 
Therefore let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord’ (St. James i. 5, 6, 7). 


With regard to this confidence with which we 
must pray, a difficulty, a doubt here presents itself 
which it may be well to explain—it is, whether to have 
‘the necessary confidence in asking, we should believe 
and hope with certainty that God will grant our peti- 
tion. This certainty would appear to be necessary, 
both from St. Matthew and St. Mark : ‘ Have faith, and 
believe in God without doubting.’ And these words 
are followed by a general proposition, which makes 
‘no exceptions : ‘ Verily I say unto you, whatever you 
ask, with faith, in prayer, shall be granted to you.’ 
From this, and from many other passages in the Gos- 
pel, it would seem necessary to ask with this assur- 
ance of which we speak. On the other hand, if this 
assurance were necessary, but few prayers would be 
heard, as few Christians ask in this manner, however 
necessary and beneficial to their souls those things 
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might be which they ask for. Indeed, we generally 
pray in some doubt as to whether our prayers will be 
heard ; either because we ourselves are not what we 
ought to be, or because we do not ask as we ought 
to do. 

An answer to this difficulty is to be found in the 
writings and doctrine of the saints. They prayed for 
extraordinary things, for miracles from God; they 
asked of Him to cure the sick, to cast out devils by 
the power of His Divine Word (which in the primitive 
Church was necessary and of frequent occurrence for 
the establishment and increase of the faith). To ob- 
tain these miracles from God it was necessary then, 
as it is now, in the: ordinary course of things, to ask 
with a certain confidence of their being granted. Be- 
sides, in such cases, Almighty God usually makes 
known to His servants beforehand by divine inspira- 
tion, which produces a certain conviction on their 
part that He will not fail to grant them the power of 
working the great wonder which they ask. And this 
is called the faith which works miracles. It is of this 
faith, this gift, that our Lord says: ‘If you have any 
faith, tell this mountain to go out of its place, and it 
will go:’ Omnia possibilia sunt credenti. The faith or 
confidence here in question is evidently not a virtue 
which is common to all the faithful, but a faith and 
‘confidence especially bestowed by God for the work- 
ing of miracles. This faith and assured confidence is 
not necessary to obtain from God by prayer those 
things which are necessary and useful towards our 
salvation ; such as the virtues of our state of life, the 
victory over our passions, perseverance in the prac- 
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tice of good works, &c. It is sufficient for us to be- 
lieve in general that our Lord can grant what we ask 
of Him, and that He will give us whatever is for our 
good ; it is sufficient that we hope in His goodness 
to obtain all the necessary helps for our salvation. 
Thus we hope in the goodness and promises of God, 
whilst on the other hand we doubt whether our pray- 
ers will be heard, either on account of our sins, or be- 
cause we do not pray as we ought, or because there 
may be some other obstacle on our part which is dis- 
pleasing to the,divine goodness. Moreover this doubt, 
which arises only from ourselves, will not prevent God 
from listening to our prayers, and is not an obstacle 
to their being granted. And, indeed, if we bring to 
our prayers the dispositions of being in the grace of 
God, of asking, and asking with perseverance, for those 
things which are necessary for our salvation, and of 
making use of all the means in our power to obtain it, 
all that we ask will be granted to us, according to the 
promises of God, that He will hear the prayer of the 
just : Voluntatem timentium se faciet, says the Psalmist ; 
and afterwards the Apostle St. John: ‘If you perse- 
vere in the observance of My law, I will grant what- 
ever you shall ask of Me.’ 

And with regard to the sinner: although his prayer 
has not all the conditions of the prayer of the just, 
nevertheless,* if it be accompanied by the desire of 
rising from his sin, and by sorrow for having com- 
mitted it, God will grant him the grace necessary for 
his salvation ; notin justice, it is true, because nothing 
is due to the sinner ; but out of His mercy and liber- 

* D. Th, ii. 2, q. 2, 87. 
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ality. Thus the success of his prayer will neither be 
so certain nor so common as that of the just man’s 
prayer, which never fails, as we have demonstrated. 
When, in the writings of the Fathers, we find them 
saying that God will not listen to the prayers of sinners, 
those sinners must be understood who are unwilling 
to give up their sins, because they ask without an 
essential condition for being heard, namely, the desire 
of rising from sin, sorrow for having fallen into sin, 
and the resolution, by the grace of God, never more 
to commit it. , 

From what has just been said, concerning the 
prayers either of the just or of sinners who sincerely 
desire to abandon their sins, it follows that they will 
be heard by God, though there cannot be an absolute 
certainty to this effect; for although God has pro- 
mised to hear our prayers, although He wishes to be- 
stow His benefits upon us, and to extend to us His 
infinite mercy, yet to have this perfect assurance, cer- 
tain conditions, which we can never be sure of having 
perfectly fulfilled, are required on our own part. We 
may therefore, without any fault, doubt whether our 
prayers will be heard ; but God, on His side, will not 
refuse to hear our prayers for that which is no fault of 
our own. And this should give consolation and peace 
to those Christian souls who do not experience in their 
prayers this kind of faith and confidence that their 
petitions will infallibly be granted. 

So precious, besides, and so efficacious is this gift 
of confidence that, having it, man may obtain every- 
thing without exception that he asks for from God. 
Indeed, this confidence is an inspiration from God 
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Himself, and an assurance, as often as He bestows it, 
that He will grant what is asked for in consequence of 
it. Prudence and discernment, however, are necessary, 
in order that the -gift of God may not be confounded 
with the presumption and illusion of the sinner, who 
expects to obtain salvation from God without giving 
up his habits of sin. Let us, then, labour by every 
possible means to obtain this great gift of confidence ; 
by frequent prayer, almsdeeds, and penitential works, 
as well as by great purity of life. Meditating on the 
infinite goodness and mercy of God, and the innu- 
merable benefits we have received from Him, let us 
endeavour to pray with confidence and the assurance 
that He will grant us all we ask of Him. The sincere 
though feeble efforts of a soul thus seeking God above 
all things will not fail to move His goodness, and 
in the end to obtain from Him the grant of her peti- 
tions. | 


IV. Zhat we must, after the example of the Blessed 
Virgin, persevere in hoping for those things even which 
seem against hope. 


All virtues have their trials, and there are trials 
peculiar to hope and confidence. This we experience 
when circumstances turn out the very opposite of what 
we have hoped for, or when great obstacles would 
seem to frustrate the accomplishment of those things 
we have asked from God. Thus Abraham, according 
to the divine promise, hoped that his son Isaac would 
be the father of a chosen people, and that his descend- 
ants would be as numerous as the stars of heaven. 
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In this expectation Abraham receives an order from 
God to sacrifice his son Isaac. What, to all appear- 
ance, could have been more directly opposed to the 
promise made to the holy Patriarch than this order of 
the Almighty? Nevertheless, Abraham wavers not in 
his hope, but firmly believes that by some means un- 
known to him God will accomplish His word. Such | 
is the persevering hope required of us by God, and 
to which we are invited and encouraged by the ex- 
ample of the Blessed Virgin. She constantly hoped 
that her Son would redeem the lost world; that He 
would be victorious over all His enemies; that He 
would reign on earth and in heaven. She beholds 
this Son delivered to the power of implacable perse- 
cutors, dragged to prison like .a malefactor, bound 
with cords as the most wretched of men; she sees 
Him abandoned by His disciples, condemned to death 
by the whole Jewish people; she sees Him nailed to 
the cross, upon which He dies, scorned, insulted, and 
scoffed at. To judge from appearances, could any 
combination of events have been more entirely the 
reverse of those wonders that were expected from the 
Messiah? If they did not altogether extinguish, they 
greatly diminished the hope even of His own disciples 
in their Divine Master. But Mary, in the midst of 
their fears and alarms, experiences not the least dis- 
quietude, but perseveres in her firm hope and belief 
that the same Jesus whom she beholds dying in igno- 
miny will rise again in glory according to His promise, 
and that the whole world will submit to His gospel and 
dominion. For this reason, after having been witness 
of the crucifixion, Mary did not repair to the sepulchre | 
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with the other holy women, but tranquilly withdrew 
from the scene, assured of the resurrection of her Son. 
She well knew that the body of Jesus had no need of 
being embalmed ; that the holy women would not find 
Him dead in the sepulchre, for that He would be risen 
again, living and glorious. | 

- We should take this persevering and generous hope 
for our model, though we may never attain to it in 
such perfection. Let us hope for the things necessary 
for our salvation from God, whom we ask-to grant them 
to us; let us hope for them in spite of all the obstacles, 
difficulties, and dangers which may crowd upon our 
troubled mind and affnighted imagination. Let us hope 
without doubting that the goodness of God will sustain 
us throughout ; that through Him we shall be victori- 
ous ; and that He will even turn all these impediments 
to our advantage. But we do not deserve these favours 
because we are sinners, because we are ungrateful to 
God, and on our side we leave undone much that we 
ought to do, much that we could do. 

The humble acknowledgment of our unworthiness 
will be our best reply: it is not to the justice of God 
that we appeal, for our sins render us unworthy of His 
favours ; it is His infinite mercy that we implore,— 
that mercy which is extended to the greatest sinners, 
converting them from sinners into saints. Our state is 
far different from that of the truly perfect, who better 
deserve to be heard, as they live always in the state of 
grace. As for us, we can only place our whole hope 
and confidence in the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which are of infinite value: ‘Whatever you shall ask 
of the Father in My Name, I will grant it to you.’ 
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But it often happens that, after having begun to 
serve God devoutly, after having tasted the sweetness 
of His presence and of His love, these feelings of de- 
votion leave the soul, and she falls into a state of 
spiritual dryness, bitterness, desolation, and begins to 
imagine she is seeking God without finding Him ; that 
He listens not when she speaks to Him; that He with- 
draws Himself from her in proportion as she desires to 
advance towards Him. When these tempests overtake 
the soul, let her not give way or suffer them to cast her 
down, but rather let her be sustained by hope; she 
can always have refuge in the divine goodness, which 
is its foundation. Let her persevere in the practice 
of good works, prayer, and penance (for it is the vir- 
tue that is tried, more than tender devotion, that gains 
the heart of our Lord) ; let her resign herself without 
reserve to the divine will; to suffer without murmur- 
ing the drynesses, the disgusts, the miseries insepar- 
able from humanity, never doubting but that God will 
deliver her from these tribulations, or sustain her 
through them to the end for His own greater glory, 
and for her greater-advantage. Ah! though all the 
powers of hell, interior and exterior temptations, the 
rebellion of the flesh, the attacks of the devil, the per- 
secutions of the whole world, should combine to de- 
stroy me, I will always hope in the Lord: Lx hoc ego 
sperabo. Yes, though a thousand constantly recurring 
phantoms and imaginations make me regard myself as 
an object of abomination in the eyes of God,—aban- 
doned, destined to eternal reprobation,—I will throw 
myself on the mercy of my Creator, in whom I will 
always hope: Jn hoc ego sperabo, God permits us to 
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pass through these terrible ordeals in order that we 
may the more clearly perceive how much may be over- 
come by unshaken confidence in Him, and also by this 
means to manifest His paternal affection for those 
whom He has destined to occupy a distinguished place 
in the kingdom of His glory. Happy, says the wise man, 
is he who fails not beneath the weight of tribulation, 
because he is sustained by confidence in God. This 
persevering confidence is our resource in all evils, and 
becomes their remedy. David, having hoped in God 
and invoked His holy Name, triumphs over Goliah 
and Saul. Manasses, though a great sinner, is delivered 
from imprisonment, and rises from the abyss of his 
iniquities, having hoped in God and invoked His holy 
Name. Susannah, in the depths of her distress and 
threatened by imminent danger to her virtues, raises 
her heart to God, calls on Him for help, and is rescued 
from infamy and death. God acts in this way towards 
all who place their confidence in Him, drawing them 
to Himself so that they give themselves to Him with- 
out reserve. The wise man* calls upon the whole 
world to bear testimony to this truth. My children, 
he says, ascertain the sentiments of all mankind, and 
they will tell you that the man who has hoped in the 
Lord has never been confounded ; that is, that hope in 
God has never been found to be fruitless and in vain. 
* Ecclus, ii. rr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE CHARITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MANIFESTED 
IN THE CHIEF ACT OF THIS VIRTUE, WHICH IS THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 


I. ALTHOUGH all the affections of the heart of Mary 
are beyond expression, and her love of God more so 
than any other, let us at least say something on the 
subject of this divine love. According to the measure 
of grace, supernatural or inspired charity, which is the 
love of God, is communicated to the soul. From her 
conception, the Blessed Virgin was full of grace, and 
consequently filled with that charity which consists in 
the perfect love of God. And this grace, at first abun- 
dantly bestowed upon her, increased every instant of 
her life. After she had arrived at the use of reason, as 
she was never guilty of sin, and her actions were most 
holy, each of them merited a fresh increase of grace, 
and consequently Mary advanced incessantly in the 
love of God. A streamlet, small in the beginning, swells 
until it becomes like a sea, when joined in its onward 
course by the waters of many torrents. O, how in- 
tense the divine love in the heart of Mary at the period 
of the incarnation of the Son of God! so ardent to be- 
~ gin with, it received continual accessions by uninter- 
rupted acts, by frequent visitations from on high, by a 
superabundance of heavenly gifts, to which she re- 
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sponded with more ardent fervour than that of all the 
saints together. To these accessions to the charity of 
Mary may be added those which it received from the 
birth until the death of her Son, and from His ascen- 
sion until the assumption of His Mother at the age of 
about seventy years. 

Let us penetrate farther, if we can, into the sanc- 
tuary of Mary’s charity. The more a soul knows of 
God, of His goodness, of His love, the better she loves 
Him if she is faithful and true ; the greater the benefits 
a soul receives from the hands of God, the better she 
loves Him if she is grateful. Now, as no one on earth 
had a more perfect knowledge of God than the Blessed 
Virgin, so no one ever received greater or more abun- 
dant favours from God, no one ever was more faithful 
to Him than herself. What, then, was the measure of 
her love for God? It was to love Him beyond measure. 
Besides, the more a soul loves God, the more she loves 
the things of God; and supernatural charity worked 
this effect in Mary. Not only did she love her Son 
beyond measure as God, she loved Him also as man 
with a supernatural and divine love, without compari- 
son greater than was her natural affection for Him, 
inasmuch as He was her Son. O, how ardent the 
charity with which the most pure heart and mind of 
Mary were penetrated! How many lights of divine 
love illuminated her understanding! How her heart 
burned with the flames of the same charity! All her 
interior senses were in a manner inundated by a torrent 
of delights. How tender were her aspirations! How 
sublime the transports and ecstasies of her soul, when 
she thought of the sole object of her love ! And in what 
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hour were her thoughts not fixed upon Him? On her 
lips and in her heart without ceasing were those words 
of the Spouse :* ‘My Beloved to me, and I to Him.’ 

This love of the Blessed Virgin shone forth in her 
reply to the angel Gabriel: ‘ Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it done unto me according to thy word.’ 
As she showed her humility in styling herself the hand- 
maid of the Lord, she also manifested her perfect 
charity by her blind obedience to His will and plea- 
sure. Her ardent love breaks forth also in her can- 
ticle, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord,’ and she is 
transported with a holy joy: for they who love esteem, 
exalt, and praise the object of their love. ‘ Because 
Mary loved God with a sovereign love,’ says St. Bona- 
venture ; ‘she glorifies Him, and rejoices in Him— 
Lixultavit spiritus meus.’ 

The most exact observance, not only of precepts 
but of the lightest counsels, was the fruit of the love 
that burned in the heart of Mary, so that she was never 
guilty of the least imperfection ; as the more perfect 
our love, the more perfect is our obedience to the law 
of God. Our Lord Jesus Christ has said, Qui diligit 
me, sermonem meum servabtt. 

This love was the source of all the perfections in 
the actions of the Blessed Virgin ; for good works are 
perfect in proportion to the degree of love with which 
they are performed. A pure intention of pleasing God 
alone springs from love ; it is love which actuates the 
will, causing it to tend ever towards good with prompt- 
ness and with fervour. Who shall tell in what high 
degree these qualities were united in the heart of Mary? 

* Cant. ii. 
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This love was the source of the most enduring patience 
throughout all the various trials of her life. When we 
love, we willingly suffer for the object of our love. 
Mary, whose love for God was boundless, loved to 
suffer without bounds for Him; she received as so 
many blessings the sufferings that came to her from 
His hands. In a word, her love was like a furnace, 
the fire of which, being continually fed by fresh fuel, 
‘was ever increasing in the intensity of its heat. 


II. The love of God is the chief thing which we 
should imitate in the life of the Blessed Virgin. A 
practical love of God is the most sublime exercise of 
all virtues ; it is the end, the perfection to which they 
aspire. Let us, then, endeavour to give up our whole 
heart to God, without seeking or desiring anything but 
Himself or those things that lead to Him. Let us re- 
sign our will entirely to Him, so that His will may 
always be accomplished in us, that thus we may ever 
do the will of God, and not our own. Let us beg of 
God that this love may become the ruling principle 
and motive of our conduct; with the eyes of faith let 
us often contemplate His infinite majesty, beauty, and 
goodness, and the immensity of the love with which 
He has regarded us from all eternity: J charitate per- 
peétua dilexi te. Let us call to mind the innumerable 
personal benefits we have received from God; and, 
remembering these, resolve once for all to mortify in 
every way our inordinate self-love, which is His mortal 
enemy and our own also. Let us exercise ourselves 
in the love of God by observing the divine commands, 
and in the first place by a horror and renunciation of 
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all mortal sins, one single mortal sin being sufficient to 
destroy grace, and consequently charity, in the soul. 
Let us, in the second place, avoid as much as we can 
even all venial sin, which does not, it 1s true, destroy 
charity, but which indirectly lessens it, and, by little 
and little, leads to its loss. ‘He,’ says St. Gregory, 
“who does not deplore and avoid his venial faults will 
fall away from the state of grace, not all at once, but 
by degrees.’ And the reason of this falling away is 
given by the Angel of the Schools: ‘It is that the wil- 
ful and habitual neglect of slight faults so weakens the 
soul, that if surprised by any violent temptation she is 
in evident danger of yielding, according to the ordi- 
- nary course of things.’ ) 

Another proof of this truth is that, to preserve grace, 
we stand in need of supernatural helps. When, there- 
fore, a person commits a great number of venial sins 
without scruple, and afterwards scarcely ever thinks 
of repentance, he easily falls into mortal sin, and thus 
charity is lost ; and O, what a loss, what a misfortune ! 
Without a doubt, the chiefreason why we should avoid 
venial sins, so far as our frailty will permit, is because 
they offend God. But the reflection that they pave 
the way to mortal sin, and to the loss ofthe friendship 
of God, should powerfully excite us to avoid them and 
to renounce them without delay. 

Let us also exercise ourselves in charity by direct- 
ing all our actions with the pure intention of pleasing 
God, and Him alone, performing them with care, ex- 
actness, and a humble and devout affection of the will; 
for what God especially regards in our actions is the 
affection of the heart which prompts, accompanies, 
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and accomplishes them. We should bring to every 
action we perform the same care as if our whole spiri- 
tual good depended on that action.* ‘We should do 
it with as much affection as if our eternal salvation de- 
pended on it, as if the whole glory of God and honour 
of the Church of Jesus Christ were concerned in it, as 
if it were to be the last action of our life. For if, whilst 
performing one good action, we are thinking and car- 
ing about another that is to follow it, we forthwith lose 
our fervour for the first one. For example, if during 
the time of prayer we dwell on the thought that after 
it is over we shall have to work, the affection for prayer 
immediately begins to cool, it languishes, and is lost. 
The same is to be said of every other good action that 
is mixed up with something else that is extraneous to 
it.” The holy Doctor of the Church, St. Thomas*Aqui- 
nas, as pious as he was enlightened, did not write in 
this manner without solid reason. Fora single good 
action well done is incomparably more meritorious 
than many other similar actions performed with any 
deliberate negligence. Besides the respect due to the 
Sovereign Being, the duty ofa Christian requires that, 
forgetful of all else, he should give his whole attention 
during his prayer to pleasing and glorifying his God. 
Then if the thought, or rather the temptation, occurs 
to us that we shall forget to do some good that is pre- 
sented to the mind, without being distracted from the 
good action we are actually engaged in, we should 
hope that God will bring back to our memory the good 
we design, if it be for His glory and our own advan- 


tage. 
. D. Th. de Mort, divinis. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OF THE PIETY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


I. From charity, as from its source, springs piety or 
devotion, that is, a prompt and fervent will for all that 
regards the worship and service of God, for all that 
belongs to the admirable virtue of religion. 

And first, the parents of Mary, before her concep- 
tion, made an offering of her to God, promising Him 
to consecrate their child to His service in the Temple, 
if they should be blessed with one. From the moment 
of her conception, God diffused throughout her soul a 
superabundant grace, by which He reserved it entirely 
to Himself, and inclined it to all holiness. At the 
age of three years, Joachim and Anna, her father and 
mother, joyfully led her to the Temple to fulfil their 
vow, and by the ministry of the high-priest offered her 
to the Lord, that she might be entirely dedicated to 
the service of the Most High and to the things of re- 
ligion. 

There was in the Temple a retired place, which 
was enclosed and similar to a cloister. Here a great 
number of virgins were engaged in occupations suit- 
able to their sex and in practices of devotion, so that 
they attended during the divine worship in a kind of 
chapel to the duties of prayer and praise, and after- 
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wards retired to perform the duties that were assigned 
to them. They were kept aloof from every one until 
the time arrived for their establishment in life; for the 
counsel of perpetual chastity had not at that time been 
proclaimed, God having withheld it in preceding ages, 
that His Blessed Mother might be its model and ex- 
ample. We give this on the authority of learned 
writers, viz. St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Bonaven- 
ture, &c. 

According to the common opinion, the Blessed 
Virgin dwelt in the Temple till she was about twelve 
years of age. During those tender years of her life, 
she passed the greater portion of the night in the 
contemplation of heavenly things, giving but a very 
short time to repose that was absolutely necessary. 
At daybreak private prayer was resumed until Tierce, 
after which she assisted at the public service in the 
Temple; she then occupied herself in working linen, 
silk, and wool for the use of the Temple. In the 
evening she attended the lecture on the divine law 
and the Holy Scriptures, and remained alone after 
the other virgins, who had assisted at the divine of- 
fice, had retired from the enclosure set apart for them. 
There she adored her Lord in spirit and in truth— 
praising and glorifying Him with the most profound 
respect, peacefully contemplating His infinite perfec- 
tions, and unrestrainedly manifesting the love that 
inflamed her heart for her only and sovereign good.* 
Nor was this all: the labour of her hands did not in- 
terrupt her communications with God, in whose pre- 
sence she dwelt; even during her sleep, which was of 


* D. Ambr. 1. de Virg. 
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very short duration, her mind was occupied with the 
things of God, of which she had read ; and she dwelt 
on them in sweet colloquies with her Beloved. The 
years during which Mary dwelt in the Temple were 
devoted to these and such-like pious exercises; she 
received frequent visits, revelations, and unutterable 
consolations from God; and the spirit of devotion 
increased within her each day, indeed at every hour 
and moment. She avoided as much as possible every 
opportunity of coriversation, even with her companions, 
in order to give herself entirely to God, and to con- 
verse alone with Him: especially after a divine inspi- 
ration had pointed out to her in the Holy Scriptures 
the mystery of the incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
Henceforth she constantly revolved within her mind 
how the infinite majesty of God, whom she sovereignly 
loved, was one day to condescend so far as to become 
man for the redemption of the fallen human race; and 
the more she contemplated this wonderful benefit, and 
the excessive charity in which it originated, the more 
ardent were her love and devotion towards her Bene- 
factor, the more earnestly did she long with her whole 
heart to behold the accomplishment of this promise, 
and wish that it might fall to her happy lot to be the 
chosen servant of that virgin, so far blessed above all 
others as to conceive and bring forth the Saviour of 
the world. 


II. After the incarnation of the Son of God, the 
devotion of Mary reached to a still higher degree of 
perfection; she became more profoundly recollected, 
more animated in her prompt execution of the divine 
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will; her meditations were more exalted; the heavenly 
lights and consolations with which she was favoured 
were more sublime. She had also from that period 
her God ever present within her, in the Person of the 
Incarnate Word, whose infinite charity thus sensibly’ 
manifested she profoundly adored. Lost in admiration, 
Mary beheld the infinite God a little child; the Eter- 
nal Word speechless; the All-Powerful clothed in 
weakness ; Him who is immortal subject to tears and 
sorrow, and destined to die; the Creator of all things 
possessed of nothing, covered only by poor swaddling 
clothes, with a manger and a little straw for His bed ; 
a deserted stable for His palace. How she marvelled 
to behold herself a Virgin and yet a Mother, nursing 
her God, and directing Him by her authority! These 
reflections penetrated the heart of Mary with the most 
tender and lively devotion—with, as it were, an infi- 
nite esteem for her God, and a most ardent desire to 
fulfil His divine will without reserve. With what acts 
of thanksgiving and sentiments of gratitude was not 
this most pure soul in a manner transported out of it- 
self and completely lost in God! 

Not only did she meditate on the mysteries now to 
be found contained in the Gospel, but she weighed 
every circumstance, every event connected with them, — 
all she saw or heard concerning them, in order more and 
more to strengthen and increase her devotion. In this 
spirit she likewise frequently, and with respectful con- 
fidence, besought her Divine Son to instruct her. with 
His own lips concerning the truths that were for her 
sanctification; and what instructions did she not receive 


from Him! What depths of devotion did they not give 
E 
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rise to in her soul!* God, who has been pleased to re- 
veal Himself in this manner to many holy souls, did not 
refuse the like favour to her whom, beyond all other 
creatures, He most tenderly loved, and who, more 
than all others, was worthy of being loved. 


III. After the ascension of Jesus Christ into hea- 
ven and the descent of the Holy Ghost, the devotion 
of the Blessed Virgin, before then so perfect, was greatly 
augmented by fresh accessions of grace and by the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which were bestowed upon her 
more abundantly even than upon the Apostles, she 
being more perfectly disposed to receive them than all 
the Apostles put together. St. Joseph being at that 
time dead, and our Lord in the kingdom of His glory, 
Mary, the spouse of the one and mother of the other, 
although at the same time ever a virgin, became a 
widow also, to serve as a model for both states of life ; 
so that virgins might learn from her how to cherish 
their state of virginity, and with what care they should 
preserve so precious a treasure, and that married wo- 
men might also learn from her example the obedience 
and respect due to their husbands, Mary, in her state 
of bereavement, was equally an example and living 
model for all in the state of widowhood. The Gospel 
tells us that Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, being a 
widow, never left the Temple, but remained there serv- 
ing God night and day in fasting and in prayer. In 
what terms shall we speak of the widowhood of Mary,. 
the living and animated Temple of God ? Never for a 
moment did her heart love or her mind dwell upon 

* [, Ansel, in Medit. S. Brigit, 
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anything but God: her life was one continued prayer, 
one uninterrupted meditation. So deeply were the mys- 
teries ofthe lifeand passion ofher Son engraven on every 
faculty of her soul as to absorb them night and day, and 
to keep her continually penetrated with the most lively 
sentiments of compassion, of sorrow, and of gratitude. 
And that her body also might participate in her exer- 
cises of devotion, she made frequent visits to the holy 
places of Jerusalem where her Son had accomplished 
the mysteries of our redemption. She visited the stable 
of Bethlehem, where she had brought into the world the 
Incarnate Word, where she had clothed His infant 
limbs and fed Him at her breast, where He had re- 
ceived the adoration of the shepherds and the wise 
men. The sight of these places, mute witnesses of 
such amazing mysteries, filled her with devotion and 
holy joy. She went to Nazareth, where she had so 
carefully tended her Son during the years of His child- 
hood, and where the angel Gabriel had announced to 
her the divine maternity of which she deemed herself 
so unworthy. She visited the banks of the Jordan, 
where our Saviour had received baptism at the. hands 
of St. John the Baptist, and where the Eternal Father 
had declared Him to be His beloved Son, inwhom He . 
was well pleased. She repaired to Calvary, which had 
been consecrated by the cross and watered with the 
blood of Christ ; to the Mount of Olives, whence He 
had ascended into heaven ; and there with the most 
tender devotion she kissed the prints left by His sacred 
feet. | | 

These frequent visits of Mary are mentioned by 
many enlightened writers, They tell us that on these 
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occasions shé was melted to compassion, and that tor- 
rents of holy tears flowed from her eyes ; that her heart 
was inflamed with the most ardent love of God ; that 
she multiplied her already frequent and rigorous fasts, 
‘although, unlike to all other children of Adam, in her 
there was no sin to expiate, no rebellion of the flesh 
against the spirit to subdue, no tendencies to evil, no 
impediments to good. But an insatiable desire of suf- 
fering, of perfect self-immolation to the Most High, of 
Imitating her crucified Son, and advancing in divine 
love by every possible means, led her to unrelenting 
mortifications of herself, according to the inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost, for the greater glory of God. 

St. Bonaventure tells us that these things were re- 
vealed by the Mother of God to one of her devoted ser- 
vants:* ‘Do notimagine, my daughter, that all the graces 
you recognise in me have been bestowed without any 
suffering on my own part: know that with the exception 
of the grace by which I was sanctified in my mother’s 
womb, I have received none of those graces except 
by means of mortification, continued prayer, abundant 
tears, and the most ardent desire for the greater glory 
of my Benefactor and myGod. Rest assured that the 
graces of heaven flow not into the souls of the servants 
of God but through the channels of prayer and morti- 
fication.’ The Blessed Virgin said nothing -of all the 
other means. of sanctification—the intercession of the 
Saints and the frequentation of the Sacraments being 
comprehended under the general heads of prayer and 
mortification ; in these her devotion consisted, and by 
means of these she daily became more pleasing in the 


eyes of God. 
"* Vita Chr, 
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IV. Of the example of devotion and piety set before 
us by the Blessed Virgin from her youth, and even trom 
her infancy, and how it should be imitated, 

It must be observed, as a fundamental principle, 
that devotion does not consist in feeling a certain satis- 
faction, or consolation, or pleasure in the things that 
relate to God, but in a readiness and determination 
of the will to perform those things which belong to His 
service, and in the faithful practice of the virtues most 
pleasing to Him, and of which we stand most in need. 
This will is what we must endeavour to acquire and 
constantly to preserve: if we have this will we have 
true devotion. Another chief means of first gaining, 
and then persevering in, this disposition is meditation 
on the things of God, the careful consideration of 
which is calculated to draw the affections of the will 
to His service. Let us not relax our efforts to this end, 
lest by degrees our devotion may grow cold or be even 
altogether lost, and perhaps, alas, irretrievably so. We 
should also read spiritual books which are calculated to 
inspire solid devotion, assist at the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass, recite the divine office, and such prayers as 
we find most move our hearts ; but the external guard 
of our senses and the interior recollection of the soul 
should always accompany these exercises, for they are 
acts of religion and communications of the soul with 
God, whom we address, and whose voice we hope to 
hear in the interiors of our heart, to direct us accord- 
ing to His will in the way of salvation. 

We should likewise avoid everything which we 
find to be an obstacle to devotion ; such as amuse- 
ments that are altogether useless, unnecessary atten- 
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tion to worldly matters, daintiness in eating and drink- 
ing, and especially all sumptuous repasts, gaming- 
houses, frivolous reading, &c. All such things serve 
but to flatter and corrupt the senses. When we taste 
the things of the earth, says St. Gregory,* we become 
disgusted with the things of heaven ; and this disgust 
is the first step towards losing charity. A third means 
of acquiring and perfecting within us the spirit of de- 
votion is that of adding mortification to prayer, as the 
Blessed Virgin did. Every state of life affords oppor- 
tunities for the practice of mortification ; it may be in 
restraining the curiosity of the eyes, even in those 
things which are lawful and agreeable ; or in refusing 
to the appetite such delicacies as may easily be fore- 
gone ; or even retrenching as regards the quantity of 
our food, if we can do so without injuring our health. 
For the goodness of God is ready to accept the most 
trifling sacrifices when they are offered from the 
heart, and when it is not in our power to make greater 
ones. 

The devotion of Mary is worthy of imitation espe- 
cially in this, that she gave herself up to it from her 
early youth. Alas, how many souls have perished be- 
cause they have not followed this example! how many 
sigh over this neglect in their youth during the whole 
of their after lives! But, on the other hand, how great 
the advantages resulting to such as have imitated the 
early devotion of the Blessed Virgin! How pleasing 
in the sight of their Heavenly Father must they be 
who, by means of this devotion, are His faithful and 
favourite children ! As years roll on, the assured hope 

- * In Tract, 6. 
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of their salvation will be more and more strengthened, 
and the God of all purity and sanctity will not fail to 
bestow upon them a continual increase of grace in this 
life, and to crown them with glory in the next. Ifa 
prince of this world should be pleased himself to plant 
a tree, he would prize the fruit it bore beyond all the 
choicest productions ofhis garden ; and he who should 
dare to remove it would certainly incur his supreme 
displeasure. And thus the soul is a sapling formed by 
God’s own hands; the work has cost Him many la- 
bours, He has watered it with His sweat and with His 
blood ; and are not the fruits it produces justly His 
own, above all, those firstfruits of the years of child- 
hood which are dearest to His heart? O, let us then 
offer to our Heavenly Father these firstfruits! In return 
for an offering so precious in His sight, He will over- 
whelm us with His graces ; He will let us taste of His 
sweetness, and make it easy to us to lead a good life ; 
He will save us from dangers unknown to ourselves ; 
He will spare us the labour of repeated returns to Him 
after sin, and the remorse which follows it will not be 
ours; He will inspire us with particular strength to 
maintain and uphold us in the ‘path of virtue; and we 
shall be blessed with the well-grounded hope of eternal 
salvation and of His special help, by which we shall 
be comforted and reassured at the hour of our death. 
As the early piety of children depends in a great 
measure upon their parents, it is their bounden and 
indispensable duty to cultivate it with the utmost care 
and watchfulness. To this end, they should spare 
neither instruction nor advice nor reproof; they should 
pray earnestly to God, multiply their charities, cause 
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the holy sacrifice of the Mass to be offered frequently 
for their children—in fact, nothing should be neglected 
or left undone on their parts to insure success in a 
matter upon which the eternal happiness or loss of the 
souls of children generally depends. These duties of 
parents are even of more rigorous obligation in regard 
of their daughters, :to whom, on account of their sex, 
the Blessed Virgin is a special model for imitation. St. 
Jerome writes to a mother upon the education of her 
daughter: ‘ Be careful that she hears and speaks only 
of such things as may keep her in the fear of God; 
that she does not learn profane songs; that she does 
not hear music calculated to enervate the heart. Let 
her not converse with light frivolous young people, or 
frequent theatres, balls, or assemblies, where laughter 
and dissipation prevail. Let her not be attired in 
_ splendid dresses likely to attract notice; let her not 
display herself like Dida, only to be seen and to pass 
away that time of which every moment is so precious; 
but rather see that she is given to prayer, to spiritual 
reading, and to the labour of her hands, like the vali- 
ant woman who occupied herself in spinning and sew- 
ing, and who on this very account is so eulogised in 
the Scripture.’ Such were the sentiments of the en- 
lightened Doctor of the Church, St. Jerome. It is, then, 
the strict duty of mothers to remove their daughters 
from all occasions and danger of sin ; to try to incline 
and to exhort them to exercises of devotion—such as 
prayer, spiritual reading, hearing the Word of God, and 
approaching the Sacraments—that by these means they 
may keep themselves in the fear of God, and preserve. 
the spirit of devotion, without which innocence cannot 
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long survive. Besides, this care on the part of parents 
is very meritorious in the sight of God, who will re- 
ward it by giving them powerful helps towards their 
own salvation; and if their children die before them 
in the state of grace, how powerfully will they not 
plead before the throne of God for the sanctification 
of those who have trained them up in the ways of de- 
votion! These are indeed powerful motives, which 
should engage parents to bestow their utmost care 
upon the-religious education of their children. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE CHARITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN TOWARDS 
ALL MANKIND. 


I. IN proportion to our love of God will be our love 
of our neighbour. 

1. The habitual charity infused by God into our 
souls, and by which we love Him, is the same as that 
by which we love our neighbour; so that, in propor- 
tion as the former is great in its relation to God, the 
latter also is great in relation to our neighbour. 

2. True fraternal charity consists in loving our 
neighbour for God’s sake, as being His creature, made 
to His likeness, and one whom He has commanded 
us to love. Therefore, the more we love God, the 
more we desire to please Him and to obey His holy 
will, the greater will be our love of our neighbour ; 
we wish to do him good, and we do it. St. Paul* says, 
that he who loves his neighbour fulfils the law, and 
that the love of our neighbour is the perfection of the 
law. And why? Because, in loving our neighbour for 
God, we love God; and in loving God, we fulfil the 
law. This truth has been made apparent in the lives 
of many great saints, whose ardent love of God has 
always been accompanied by a singular love of their 
neighbour. 

In how many amongst them has this fraternal 
charity shone preéminent, at the sacrifice of their re- 


* Rom. xiii. r1. 
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pose, their fortune, even of life itself! And how many 
after their example have imitated this generous love 
of their neighbour! For, although men of eminent 
sanctity manifest their love of God in divers ways— 
such as continual prayer, corporeal austerities, absti- 
nence, fasting, or contempt of themselves—yet the 
solid and only real proof of their love for God is to 
be found in their uniform and universal love of their 
neighbour; both spring from the same source, and 
are indeed inseparable. Thus the Apostle St. John* 
says, that he who loves God loves his neighbour ; by 
which he means that he who loves God gives the 
proof of this love in the love he bears towards his 
neighbour. We may conclude from this incontrover- 
tible principle, how great was the charity of the Blessed 
Virgin towards all men ; it was boundless, as was her 
love of God. But now that she enjoys the clear vision 
of her Beloved, how great must be the increase of her 
love towards Him, and, consequently, of her charity 
towards mankind! 

She began to exercise this charity from the time 
when she received the use of reason, and continued to 
exercise it as long as she lived on earth. Knowing that 
a God-Saviour was to come down upon earth to redeem 
mankind, she united her humble prayers and ardent 
desires to those of the holy Patriarchs, who incessantly 
implored heaven to bless them with the sight of their 
Redeemer: orate cali desuper, et nubes pluant justum. 
St. Bonaventure, Abbot Rupert, and many other 
great writers, hereupon make this reflection: If it is 
most probable that God listened to the earnest prayers 
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of the Patriarchs, that He would hasten the coming of, 
their Divine Redeemer, it cannot be doubted that the 
prayers of Mary to this effect were more efficacious: 
than the united prayers ofall others besides ; because; 
inasmuch as she surpassed them in charity, her prayers 
were more meritorious than theirs. -Her universal 
charity was likewise manifested in her consent to be- 
come the Mother of the Redeemer, by which she par- 
ticipated, to the extent of her power, in the redemption 
of all mankind: Lcce ancilla Domini. 

Amongst the virtues practised by the Blessed Virgin 
during the period of her sojourn in the Temple, her 
charity towards her companions, says St. Bonaventure, 
was conspicuous.* ‘These young virgins were not ex- 
empt from the slight imperfections of their years ; and 
of these Mary admonished them, through a motive of 
prudent and enlightened zeal for the glory of God and 
the perfection of His servants, but with a sweetness 
and circumspection which corrected without annoying. 
Her winning example gave weight to her words, and 
that which neither words nor example succeeded in. ac- 
complishing in them was brought about by her fervent 
prayers. | 

In repairing to visit her cousin Elizabeth, the 
charity of Mary, as well as her humility, was mani- 
fested. As her humility was shown in her anticipating 
the visit of one who was her inferior, so was her charity 
displayed in active services which she rendered to 
Elizabeth, whom she not only assisted and ministered 
to during the inconveniences of her condition, but to 
whom she brought within her the Saviour who was to 

* De Vita Christi. 
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sanctify her child and fill her with the Holy Ghost. 
The charity of the Blessed Virgin caused her for the 
time being to leave her loved seclusion and to under- 
takea painful journey under circumstan¢es that unfitted 
her for the fatigue ; it smoothed the rough ways, and 
in a manner levelled..the mountains before her; it 
detained her for three whole months in the house of 
another, where she was engaged in the most menial 
domestic offices; it impelled her more than ever to 
devote herself to prayer and mortification, that thereby 
she might draw down the graces of heaven upon 
Elizabeth and John the Baptist. ‘Ah! exclaims St. 
Ambrose, ‘if John thé Baptist was sanctified on first 
beholding Mary, what fruits of salvation must he not 
have derived from her sojoutn of thrée-months under 
the same roof with him ? 


II..There is a certain class of persons who flatter 
themselves that they possess the virtue of charity from 
the time when, instead of desiring evil, they wish well 
to their neighbour. But the example. of the Blessed 
Virgin teaches us that charity requires to be manifested 
. in exterior signs; sometimes by words, sometimes by 
actions, according to circumstances: by words of con- 
solation to the afflicted, of congratulation to the happy ; 
by necessary assistance and kind offices to such as are 
in need. Others there aré who show some signs of 
charity when it is too late, when the pressing necessity 
is over ; or who bestow their charity with a bad grace, 
—for form’s sake; or when it costs them little or no- 
thing. None of these defects, but all opposite -perfec- 
tions, were to be found in the charity of thé Blessed 
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Virgin. Scarcely had she learned from the angel that 
Elizabeth had conceived, when she set forth and in 
haste crossed the mountains of Judea. And where- 
fore this haste? asks St. Bonaventure. Because, re- 
plies this holy Doctor of the Church, the charity of 
Mary knew not the least delay. Woe, he adds, unto 
those who are slow to perform works of charity towards 
their neighbour, or who readily execute them only when 
they are agreeable, and shun them when difficult to 
accomplish. These latter should learn from Mary to 
exercise charity towards their neighbour, at the sacri- 
fice of all that is most. dear to them, even of their hon- 
our itself, What could have been more humiliating 
to the Blessed Virgin, as we have before remarked, than 
the ceremony of purification? Yet in order not to of- 
fend others of her sex whom the law required to observe 
this ceremony, her generous charity sacrifices the pri- 
vilege of exemption reserved to herself alone. The 
same virtue shone forth also in a special manner at the 
marriage of Cana, when she saved the bride and bride- 
groom from the great mortification which must other- 
wise have ensued, upon the sudden failing of the wine 
during their marriage feast ; she informs her Son of the 
accident, and Jesus, touched by the compassionate 
charity of His mother, works a miracle which conceals 
from the guests the indigence of their host. Here is a 
lesson from which we should learn to interest ourselves 
as much in the necessities of our neighbour as in our 
own; and that, not being satisfied with a fruitless 
charity, when unable ourselves to relieve his necessities, 
we should engage the interest of those whose position 
enables them to do so. It is a lesson from which we 
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should learn to have recourse to God by prayer, recom- 
mending to Him those necessities of our neighbour 
which it is not in our power to relieve, 


Ill. Of the charity of the Blessed Virgin towards her 
enemies. 

The great proof of charity is to do good to those 
who hate us and who wish us evil. For this reason, 
St. Chrysostom says that nothing renders us more like 
to God than the love of such as have done us evil, and 
the pardon of such as wish misfortune to befall us. 
This degree of charity has in it something so sublime, 
adds Albert the Great, that he who has reached it has 
arrived at the perfection of Christianity. Mary has 
left us fhe example of this herioc charity. It is im- 
possible to imagine any enemies more cruel towards a 
mother than those who have caused the death of her 
only son, whom she loved incomparably more than her 
life. Innumerable were the enemies of Mary ; they 
comprised all sinners in general, and more especially 
all the people of Jerusalem, and the multitude of Gen- 
tiles who were in the city with the governor of Judea; 
they all concurred in executing the iniquitous sentence 
of the ignominious death of the cross upon Jesus, the 
Son of Mary: some by the sword of the tongue—g/aazo 
lingua—some by their impious counsels; others by 
imbruing their hands in His blood. And Mary, in 
conformity with the dispositions of the Saviour of the 
world, loved these, her cruel enemies, to such an ex- 
tent, that had her own life also been necessary for their 
redemption, she would freely have given it; and witness 
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as she was of their blackest calumnies, of their most 
outrageous insults and insolent contempt, of their ter- 
rible blows, of the gaping wounds inflicted on Jesus by 
their instruments of torture, she still had compassion 
on His furious judges and merciless executioners ; 
praying for them to the Eternal Father, and praying 
with the most earnest and sincere desire to obtain 
their forgiveness. Her heart was one with that of her 
Divine Son, who loved His enemies so far as to offer 
Himself for their salvation: Oddatus est, quia ipse voluit. 
The first words of Jesus, when nailed to the cross, 
were a touching prayer to His Father for His execu- 
tioners, who were least unworthy of pardon, as they 
knew not what they were doing : Jenosce illis, nesciunt 
quid faciunt.. These words fell upon the ears and the 
heart of Mary, who, though penetrated with the most 
intense grief at the sight of her Son, mangled, pierced 
with wounds, His life-blood flowing from every part of 
His body, instead of losing courage, remained firm and 
immovable even at the foot of the cross, sustained -by 
her charity: for the enemies of her Son, and conse-: 
quently her enemies also; a charity truly stronger than 
death, and the extent of which surpassed the extent 
even of her own sufferings: Amor meus, pondus meum.: 
Alas, and how.we shrink from forgiving the least slight 
or offence that may have been offered to us, and which 
in reality is often a mere suspicion, a phantom. . .We 
foster the remembrance of this trifle, this imaginary: 
affront ; and in most cases it is only obliterated by time, 
forgetfulness accomplishing that which charity should 
have done. Incomparable Virgin, whyam I not inflamed. 
by a spark at least of thy love of God! I should then 
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love my neighbour in proportion, and exercise charity 
towards him, as thou didst exercise it for the benefit 
of thy bitterest enemies. The charity of Mary was 
still farther increased by the wonderful mystery that 
was accomplished whilst she stood beneath the cross, 
when she united her prayers to those of her Divine 
Son, for the pardon of all sinners, their common ene- 
mies. It was then that Jesus Christ constituted her 
the Mother of believers, and specifically recommended 
them all to her care in the person of the beloved dis- 
ciple, who thenceforth looked upon her as his mother : 
Lit ex wlé hord accepit eam discipulus in sua. O, how 
forcibly should this adoption win the hearts of all 
Christians to the service of Mary; it should draw the 
just, who are the friends of God, that by her protection 
they may be preserved in grace ; and sinners, who are 
the enemies of God, that through her intercession they 
may obtain the grace necessary for being restored to 
His friendship. At the foot of the cross, Mary con- 
tracted a strict obligation to interest herself in our sal- 
vation, as a mother interests herself in the welfare of 
her children ; she prayed beneath the cross for the 
executioners of her Son; she will not now deny her 
prayers to those who implore her help, that they may 
become once more her children by adoption, and the 
brothers of her Son Jesus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE OBEDIENCE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


THE perfection to which Mary carried the obedience 
due to her Creator has been implied in treating of the 
love of God with which her heart was inflamed, the 
source of her perfect conformity to the divine will. 
As, however, obedience manifests itself not only in 
obeying God directly, but also in obeying men for His 
love, it is expedient for us now to treat of this second 
kind of obedience which the Blessed Virgin practised 
during her whole life, and which we also should prac- 
tise after her example. 

In direct obedience to God, the Christian soul 
seldom finds much difficulty ; but in rendering obedi- 
ence to man for God’s sake, the case is altogether dif- 
ferent, for self-love is thereby humbled: it rebels 
against authority, finds fault with it, resists it. This 
obedience, therefore, when prompt and unreserved, is 
the most unequivocal proof of a heart that is entirely 
conformed to the will of God. 

To return to the Blessed Virgin, who, after Jesus 
Christ, was the most perfect model of this virtue. 
From her tenderest infancy she was obedient to the 
wishes of her parents, St. Joachim and St. Anne. It 
was revealed to St. Mechtilda, one of her closest imi- 
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tators in this virtue, that she was never known to act 
contrary to the will of her parents in the most trivial 
thing, and that she watched their every look and word 
in order that she might strictly obey them. And when 
living in retirementin the Temple, she most scrupulously 
observed the commands of the high- priest, to whom 
her direction was confided. Weare told by St. Bona- 
venture that one of her daily prayers to God was that 
He would grant her the spirit of obedience to the or- 
ders of His Pontiff. Again, after her espousal to St. 
Joseph, although her high dignity rendered her far 
superior to that holy patriarch, she submitted herself 
entirely to him, knowing that the obedience of a wife 
to her husband was the established order of God. The 
Queen of Heaven and Mother of God rendered obedi- 
ence to a poor mechanic, and that not merely for a 
few days, but during a period of thirty years. We are 
told of the virtuous Sarah that, submissive in all things 
to her husband Abraham, she accompanied him in his 
journeys and was the partner of his toils; that she ad- 
dressed him with profound respect, and called him 
her lord. But, under similar circumstances, the con- 
duct of Mary with regard to St. Joseph was still more 
perfect. She followed him to Nazareth, where she 
dwelt with him; she accompanied him to Bethlehem, 
whither he repaired to pay tribute to Cesar; she went 
with him into Egypt, although the journey was long, 
and through a strange country, and undertaken during 
the night. And there she remained for seven years 
under obedience, says St. Anselm ;* and although, as 
we have before remarked, she had to put up with great 
* In Matth, 
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inconveniences in that idolatrous country, she never 
complained of them to St. Joseph, or troubled him 
concerning those necessary things, the want of which 
so greatly inconvenienced her ; she conformed herself 
in all things to the will of her chaste spouse, satisfied 
that in obeying him she was obeying God, who had 
constituted him the guardian of the Child Jesus, and 

the protector of her virginity. , 


II. It is doubtless a virtue to obey our superiors 
when they are men of merit, wise, moderate, virtuous 
men—men who temper their commands with gentle- 
ness. But there is a much higher merit in obedience,* 
says St. Bonaventure, when it is rendered to the com- 
mands of imperious, harsh, and capricious superiors, 
who, without any reason, command things most pain- 
ful to execute. It is ofthis obedience that the Apostle 
St. Peter speaks :f ‘Servants, be subject to your mas- 
ters, with all reverence, not only to the mild and gen- 
tle, but .to the froward and disagreeable.’ Thus to 
submit the heart, we must possess great virtue and 
love of God; but at the same time we acquire great 
merit in doing so.. It was in this manner that the 
Blessed Virgin obeyed the edict of the Emperor Au- 
gustus, the successor of Julius Czsar and usurper of 
the empire. He tyrannically exacted from the children 
of David a tribute to his ambition, requiring them to 
repair to Bethlehem to be enrolled. And it was in ac- 
cordance with this decree that Mary left her dwelling 
at Nazareth, when the time of her delivery was at 
hand, to undertake a long and fatiguing journey; thus 

* L. de Grad, Vit. + 1 Ep. ii, 
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affording an example ofthe obedience due to sovereigns, 
of the respect and submission we owe to their orders. 


III. There is merit in the obedience of an inferior 
to his superior, even in things that are of obligation ; 
but to obey him in those things which are not obliga- 
tory is very meritorious in the sight of God ; for in the 
latter case the inferior might justly excuse his natural 
repugnance, and by obeying he voluntarily submits in 
things to which he is not obliged. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, St. Bernard says:* ‘ Perfect obedience does not 
confine itself to that which is commanded by the law ; 
it extends itself to all that charity requires, namely, to 
whatever is most pleasing to God and most edifying to 
our neighbour, doing all things courageously, joyfully, 
without exception or reserve.’ We have already seen 
that in the mystery of the purification, the Blessed 
Virgin gives us an example of this obedience, as well 
as of the virtue of humility. By the terms of the law 
Mary was exempted from the obligation common to 
all women to go to the Temple to be purified; never- 
theless, she sacrificed this privilege to the duty of edifi- 
cation, in order to teach us in what manner we should 
respect the usages, customs, and ceremonies of the 
Church. From this example we should also learn to 
obey the ministers of God in matters that relate to the 
spiritual purification of our souls, and to attend to 
their counsels even with regard to things that are of 
supererogation, in order that we may thereby sanctify 
ourselves more and more. Purify your souls, says 
the Apostle St. Peter, by the obedience which springs 

* Dis, de Preecept. t x Pet, 
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not from necessity only, but from the will and desire 
to do that which is pleasing to God. 

But as the life of the Blessed Virgin was one con- 
tinued obedience. to the orders of Heaven, and as it is 
not our purpose to follow it through every detail, we 
will pass on to the most heroic act of this virtue, which 
she exercised with regard to the passion and death of 
her Son. Words are altogether inadequate to express 
how revolting were the sufferings of Jesus to the na- 
tural inclinations of Mary, His mother ; still more un- 
utterable was the grief which penetrated her soul on 
beholding them : it was boundless as her love for such 
a Son. Nevertheless, firm in the belief that it was the 
will of the Eternal Father that His Son, who was also 
her Son, should suffer and die for the salvation of lost 
mankind, she obeyed, submitting her will entirely to 
that of the Most High, and thus imitating our Blessed 
Lord Himself: Von mea voluntas, sed tua fiat. St. Bon- 
aventure remarks,* that so deeply was she touched by 
the passion and death of Jesus, that had it been pos- 
sible she would gladly have spared His sufferings by 
becoming the victim in His stead; but, adds this holy 
Doctor, her resignation at such a time was more meri- 
torious than her readiness to suffer. 


IV. Jn what manner we should imitate the obedience 
of the Blessed Virgin, 

A child owes obedience to his parents ; the wife to 
her husband ; the servant to his master; the subject 
to his prince ; each individual owes obedience to him 
whom he has chosen for his guide in the way of salva- 

* L. i, de Sent, 
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tion ; obedience is required from the religious to the 
superior to whom he is bound by vow. As we cannot 
love God without loving our neighbour for His sake, 
sO we cannot exercise the obedience due to God with- 
out obeying our superiors ; for this obedience ranks 
amongst the number of those precepts which God has 
commanded us to observe.* These two obligations, 
says St. Thomas, are so closely allied, that the very 
habit by which we obey God ought to make us obey 
our superiors for God’s sake. St. Paul, after having 
exhorted us to this obedience, gives us his reason for 
doing so: it is because they derive from God, whose 
place they hold in our regard, their power to com- 
mand ; and that, therefore, to obey them is to obey 
God Himself. The Apostle then proceeds to give us 
in detail a list of those whom the law of obedience 
concerns : it is binding on children towards their par- 
ents ; on servants towards their masters ; on wives to- 
wards their husbands, for the husband is the head of 
the woman, as Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church ; 
and as the Church is under submission to Jesus Christ, 
so, in like manner, should a wife be subject to her hus- 
band in all that is lawful. St. Paul concludes, that to 
disobey our superiors is to resist the command of God, 
and is calculated to draw upon ourselves eternal 
damnation. 

Besides, the whole perfection of a Christian con- 
sists in knowing and accomplishing the will of God ; 
and it is very certain that in obeying the orders ofa 
superior, although they be given with the worst of 
intentions, and although he himself may be the most 

* D. Th, ii, 2, q. 104, 
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wicked of men, we obey the will of God, provided the 
thing ordered be not in itself unlawful. And what 
greater advantage could we desire for the advancement 
of our eternal salvation? A thousand occasions pre- 
sent themselves upon which it is impossible for us to 
determine whether we are doing the will of God or our 
own will; but the will of a superior indicates clearly 
to us the will of God, and assures us of the merit of 
our actions. And how consoling for us to feel that we 
are guided and governed according to the designs 
which the God of all mercy entertains in our regard, 
since we are guided and governed by those who hold 
His place here below !* ‘He who heareth you, hear- 
eth Me; so that they who, on the contrary, refuse 
obedience to the orders of their superiors, refuse to 
obey Jesus Christ. When the people of Israel refused 
to be governed by Samuel, the Lord said to that pro- 
phet :t ‘It is not thee, but Me whom they will not 
obey.’ 


V. But, besides being a safeguard against the illu- 
sions of self-love, the errors to which the human un- 
derstanding is ever prone, and the snares which the 
devil incessantly lays in the path of devotion, obedi- 
ence holds out other advantages. The man who obeys 
merits much whilst doing little; merits more than if 
he did a great deal. For example: he ardently de- 
sires to perform certain great acts of virtue, such as 
serving the most revolting of the sick in hospitals, 
going barefooted in the depth of winter, visiting the 
hovels of the poor in order to offer consolation to their 
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inmates, or mortifying his body by severe disciplines. 
On making known these ardent desires to his superior, 
confessor, or spiritual adviser, the latter does not con- 
sider it expedient that he should put them in execu- 
tion ; then the humble penitent or inferior, in submit- 
ting his own will, merits more by his obedience than 
he would have done by any amount of voluntary aus- 
terities. And why? Because such obedience springs 
from the spirit of perfect self-abnegation, which is the 
most agreeable holocaust unto God, and is the entire 
sacrifice of self-will. Thus in doing very little, or even 
in doing that which seems to be nothing at all, the 
obedient man gains a complete victory over himself : 
Vir obediens loquitur victoriam. ‘The learned Gerson 
expresses himself in the following manner on this deli- ° 
cate and essential point: Let every religious remem- 
ber, says he, that God has no need of our goods— 
bonorum meorum non eges—and let him therefore pro- 
pose to himself this general rule for his guidance, 
namely, that the best, the most exalted, the most use- 
ful action he can perform is precisely that which he is 
commanded by his superiors to do, no matter what it 
may be, provided it be not sinful. What Gerson says 
with reference to the religious state, may be applied to 
every state and condition of life where a superior is 
concerned, every superior being the representative of 
Jesus Christ. This truth, which is established as arule 
in theology, was made known by revelation to St. 
Bridget. ‘This Saint gave herself up to the most rigor- 
ous penance and to every exercise of devotion. Her 
director, deeming some relaxation from these austeri- 
ties necessary for her health, forbade her during some 
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time to adhere to them all; and the Saint, fearmg more 
for the health of her soul than for that of her body, 
felt great repugnance in obeying his commands. Whilst 
in this perplexity, the Blessed Virgin appeared to her, 
saying : Supposing two persons desire to fast through 
devotion ; the one, being her own mistress, carries out 
her intention by really fasting, and is rewarded accord- 
ingly ; the other, being under obedience, does not fast, 
out of deference to the commands of her superior, who 
forbids her to do so, and receives a twofold reward. 
She is rewarded for her sincere desire to fast; and 
also for the sacrifice of her own will to obedience. 
This double merit accrues from that obedience which 
does the will of God, and at the same time renounces 
self-will. 


VI. As self-love is the source of all trouble and 
disturbance, so is perfect obedience the source of peace 
and tranquillity to the soul.* Besides, when we love 
to do those things which we know to be pleasing to 
God, because they are conducive to His glory and 
the good of our neighbour ; and when it is through 
these motives that we do love them, we cannot be 
said to be doing our own will, but the will of God ; 
because then His will and ours are one. But when 


we do those things which it is our duty to do because 


they please us, and we find some satisfaction in them, 

then it is our own will that we are doing ; because then 

our will and the will of God are no longer one. 

This self-will, St. Bernard goes on to say, is the cause 

of all our troubles and interior agitations. Let self- 
* D. Ber. s. iii, de Resur, 
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love cease to exist, adds he, and hell will be extin- 
guished. Now this obedience is the remedy for the 
universal evil of self-love, mortifying and conquering 
it, subjecting it to the will of a superior, a director, a 
confessor, and consequently to the will of God. And 
sO meritorious in the sight of God is this virtue of obe- 
dience, that its merit in a manner equals that of the 
martyrs,according to the opinion of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Whoever, says he,* willingly obeys his superiors, 
for God’s sake, performs an heroic action as a valiant 
soldier of Jesus Christ ; for in obeying, he fights against 
himself ; and, with the sword of the fear of the Lord, 
he sets himself in opposition to all the efforts of self- 
will, which is our most indomitable enemy; he re- 
pulses, he surmounts them; and he will therefore 
receive, together with the martyrs of Jesus Christ, the 
palm of a glorious immortality. But we are assured 
by the Holy Ghostt that besides this glorious crown 
which the obedient man prepares for himself in hea- 
ven, he will enjoy for his inheritance whilst on earth 
the inestimable blessing of peace of mind. 

Cassian, speaking of the monks of old, whose high 
sanctity shed so great a lustre over the Church, says: 
‘They preferred obedience to prayer, to retreat, to 
the repose of their cells ; they preferred it to all other 
virtues which were not of precept, either natural, or 
divine, or of the Church; they submitted in all other 
respects to every conceivable loss, rather than sin in 
the slightest degree against obedience, the entire merit 
of which they jealously endeavoured to preserve. Thus, 
no sooner was the signal for obedience heard amongst 

* Kemp. de Fid. Disp. lib, iii, c. 2, t Prov. i. 30. 
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them than they left their cells,and hastened whither 
it called them: and they obeyed so promptly, that at 
the first sound of the clock the letter half formed was 
left unfinished.’ But although this especially concerns 
those who are living in religion, it applies also to such 
seculars as live under obedience to others, according 
to their state of life, as we have before explained : for 
by obeying any superior for God’s sake, a secular as 
well as a religious may gain for himself all the advan- 
tages resulting from obedience. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE PURITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Wuat was the motive that induced Mary in an age 
of sensuality and voluptuousness, when such virtue 
was unknown, to vow her virginity to God? It was 
the desire of doing in all things that which might be 
most pleasing to Him. This generous desire was the 
effect of heavenly inspiration to which she remained 
faithful, in order that God alone might ever possess 
her heart. Mary, says St. Anselm, of the illustrious 
race of David, from her tender youth directed her 
thoughts and feelings to the consecration of her body 
and soul to God by perpetual virginity. And why? 
Because she knew that the more perfectly she pos- 
sessed this virtue the more closely she would resemble 
her God, who is purity itself. But what is most as- 
tonishing in this vow of Mary is the great esteem in 
which she held virginity, notwithstanding the circum- 
stances by which she was surrounded ; for at that time 
childless and barren married women were looked upon 
with the greatest contempt, as barrenness was con- 
sidered to be a curse from God; yet Mary was re- 
. gardless of the ignominy attached to the state of which 
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she made choice. And even when the angel announced 
to her that she was to be the Mother of the Most 
High, she did not accept the high dignity offered to 
her until first assured that the divine maternity would 
in no wise infringe upon her vow. O, what constancy 
in the sacrifice she had made to God! Rather would 
she have refused to become the Queen of Heaven, the 
Sovereign of the World, the Mother of the Eternal, than 
be unfaithful to her vow, which was made with the 
desire of being pleasing to God on the very point 
which drew down upon her the contempt of the age 
in which she lived. O magnanimous heart, cries out 
St. Bernard in amazement,* firmer than the earth, and 
raised above the heavens! This constancy of the 
Blessed Virgin in corresponding with the divine in- 
spiration by her vow of virginity, and in remaining 
faithful to it, is a perfect prodigy; she cares not for 
the opprobrium she prepares for herself in the eyes of 
her people, if only she renders herself agreeable in 
the sight of God. But that all ages may know how 
faithfully God rewards those who serve Him and seek 
His greater glory, He will so dispose events that the 
ignominy reserved for Mary on account of her state 
of virginity will be exchanged for her infinite honour. 
Mary will be at once a virgin and a mother ; the curse 
of the carnal-minded, which she has generously de- 
spised, will be changed for her into a benediction : 
‘She will be blessed amongst women; and blessed 
for ever will be the fruit of her chaste womb.’ 


II. The designs of God in inspiring Mary to make 
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this extraordinary and unheard-of vow of virginity, in 
the days of ignorance, sensuality, and bloodshed in 
which she lived, were twofold. 

1. He designed that the Blessed Virgin, whom He 
had chosen for the highest dignity that ever was, or 
ever will be, should serve Him with the greatest per- 
fection possible in a creature. 

2. God designed that His Mother should one day 
be to His whole Church a most finished pattern of 
purity and virginity. God ordained, say the holy 
Doctors, that Mary should be the first to prefer the 
state of virginity to every other, in order that when 
the evangelical counsel of continence should be pro- 
mulgated, the faithful, after her example, might em- 
brace it, and consecrate themselves entirely to Him, 
some by the vow of chastity, others by that of per- 
petual virginity. And so it came to pass; for the 
Church of Jesus Christ, spread throughout the world, 
was quickly adorned with the virtues of chastity and 
virginity. Such is the belief of all the early Doctors 
of the Church ; and it has been transmitted by them 
to future ages. 

St. Athanasius, speaking of the supernatural effects 
so rapidly produced by the preaching of the Gospel, 
says: ‘Where was there to be found the man who 
had ever gained another over to the virtue of virginity? 
There was, on the contrary, a general impression that 
its observance, both in body and mind, was an im- 
possibility. But our Lord Himself introduced this 
virtue amongst men, and made its observance easy to 
them ; so that men like ourselves practised it most 
rigorously from their earliest youth, they openly pro- 
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fessed it, and persevered in it, victorious over all the 
rebellions of the flesh and the temptations of the 
devil; and they courageously endured all kinds of 
labour and suffering for the preservation of their first 
innocence.’ St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, and others describe in the most glowing terms 
those parts of the world where chastity and virginity 
were triumphant. In Asia, Africa, and Europe were 
to be found cities and deserts peopled by the faithful, 
the spotless purity of whose lives emulated that of the 
blessed in heaven. 

It is one of the most incontestable proofs of the 
truth of our religion, that the Church of Jesus Christ 
alone has always produced members of both sexes, and- 
of all ages, who have lived in the utmost purity of body 
and soul, and in the state of perpetual virginity. For 
it is well known that without the supernatural help and 
grace of God there never was, and never can be, any 
perfect virtue ; and, more unlikely than all others, the 
virtue of perfect purity, the practice of which was even 
regarded as impossible in the ages preceding the 
preaching of the Gospel. If, before its blessed reign, 
some few were to be met with, who in a manner prac- 
tised this virtue, their number was very small, and they 
derived the necessary help from their faith in Jesus 
Christ, who they firmly believed would one day come to 
convert and save mankind, at the sacrifice of His own 
life and blood. Writing to the Emperor Constance, 
St. Athanasius says:* ‘Amongst the singular gifts 
which Jesus Christ bestowed upon His Church was 
that of virginity, which is a living image of the purity 
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of the heavenly spirits; and they who live in this state 
are called the spouses of Jesus Christ. The Gentiles 
‘behold with amazement this virtue shining forth 
amongst us; for never has this evangelical counsel 
been observed by any nation in the universe, or under 
any other law than that of the Gospel: a striking 
proof that where there is purity of heart, there is true 
religion to be found.’ And St. Chrysostom speaks 
in nearly the same terms :* ‘There have been found 
men, but their numbers have been fewer than repre- 
sented, whom a spirit of philosophy has raised to the 
contempt of riches; but none have arrived at the vir- 
tue of virginity. It is this virtue which renders the 
Christian a marvel, a prodigy in the eyes of Gentiles.’ 
And, after God, we are indebted for this wonder, this 
prodigy, to Mary, who, the first amongst creatures, 
gave to the world the example of perpetual virginity, 
of that virtue which is the glory and ornament of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, a virtue equal to martyrdom, 
a virtue which is itself a species of martyrdom. 


III. We are commanded by God to be perfect, as 
He Himself is perfect; we must therefore labour to 
become saints, though we know that whatever sanctity 
we may arrive at through His grace is as nothing when 
compared to the sanctity of God, which is infinite. 
So, though the purity of Mary is so perfect, so ineffable, 
as faithful children of the new covenant we must en- 
deavour to imitate it, according to the measure of 
grace granted to each of us, in his particular state of 
life. We shall imitate it, by taking the utmost care to 

* In Paul, ad Rom. 
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avoid everything in the least injurious to this virtue ; 
by promptly and generously resisting every thought or 
desire that is opposed to it; by cultivating a great re- 
gard and esteem for a.virtue, by which we become 
assimilated to God and to His blessed Mother. 

When arrived at the age, or placed in circum- 
stances that render you free to make choice of a state 
of life, should you be inspired by God with the desire ° 
to observe perpetual chastity, either in the world or in 
the cloister, reject not the divine inspiration ; neither, 
on the other hand, bind yourself too hastily by vow; 
but in the first place, return thanks to God for the 
good thought, and each day beg of Him more clearly 
to make known to you His holy will, and to direct you 
into that state in which He sees that you would serve 
Him best. But at the same time that you continue to 
consult our Lord by prayer, be careful also to seek the 
advice of a skilful, prudent, enlightened, and disinter- 
ested director. Should the impression made by the 
inspiration remain, and the advice of your director be 
in accordance with it, you may then, without hesita- 
tion, embrace that state which seems marked. out for 
you by God, and make the vow of chastity. It is 
highly necessary, however, in all such cases, calmly to 
examine and deliberately to weigh every circumstance, 
lest we ourselves mistake for inspiration that which is 
not inspiration, and thus mislead our director; and 
lest,,having bound ourselves to observe a state of per- 
fection to which we are not called, we put our hands 
to the plough, and then look back, and finally alto- 
gether abandon the work we have begun. 

They who, in obedience to the inspirations of grace, 
live in a state of perpetual chastity, should in a special 
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manner imitate the example of the Blessed Virgin. 
They should avoid, as they would a frightful monster, 
everything calculated in the slightest degree to sully 
the purity of their souls; every thought, feeling, or 
desire contrary to this virtue ; and they should dili- 
gently keep up the exercise of prayer, meditation, and 
mortification of the senses. But, as the general obli- 
gation of chastity applies to every state of life, it is the 
duty of all to consider well how unworthy it is of a 
Christian, and how injurious to the majesty of God, to 
transgress the law which He has imposed upon us in 
this respect; for, in transgressing it, we contemn the 
attributes of God, and especially that of His infinite 
purity, and give the preference to the brutal appetite 
of the body, which is but a mass of corruption, and 
the destined food of worms. We gratify the flesh, to 
the disgrace of the immortal soul which ennobles its 
baseness, and at the sacrifice of an eternity of happi- 
ness to both ; we trample under foot the commands 
of God, to yield obedience to His and to our own 
mortal enemy, the devil, who only seeks to behold 
us under his tyranny, surrounded by devouring flames. 
And, on the other hand, God, whose goodness is in- 
finite, who has loved us with an eternal love, and pre- 
pared immortal glory for our inheritance, warns us, 
by the help of His grace, to resist the tyrant of our 
souls, who hates us, and seeks and desires nothing but 
our damnation. Alas! we know full well that, in con- 
senting to sin, we immediately banish God from our 
souls, installing the devil there in His place; we know 
that grace is the life of the soul, and sin its death; 
that by sin we deprive ourselves of our heavenly inheri- 
tance, and hell becomes our portion. 
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But the enormity of this sin has increased in an in- 
finite degree since the Son of God became man, and 
was born of a virgin ; since by so doing He honoured 
our human nature, and raised it above all created 
things, communicating to us the ineffable dignity of 
being His brethren, since He became our head and 
constituted us His members ; and it is from this high 
rank.and dignity that we fall into the utmost ignominy, 
as St. Paul expresses it, ‘to become the members of a 
prostitute.’ O, what iniquity! What horror! What 
abomination and desolation! Fly from it, concludes 
the Apostle, and detest it; let it not be so much as 
named amongst you: /Vec nominetur in vobis. 

What! And has God so far ennobled my body, 
this mass of corruption, as to take upon Himself the 
same human nature in the womb of a virgin, thus be- 
coming a man also? Yes, and He has moreover united 
me to Him by faith, grace, and charity. He wishes to 
make my soul His temple, where He may delight to 
dwell ; and it was for this purpose that He so harshly 
used His own sacred body, delivering it for my sake 
to painful labours, cruel sufferings, and an ignominious 
death. Ah! far be it from me to indulge in the base 
and shameful pleasures of the flesh, in the vain joys of 
the world; rather let me preserve my body without 
stain, and my soul in holy purity. May my heart, O 
my God, be henceforth a sanctuary of Thy holy love : 
this only do I desire, this will I implore Thee without 
ceasing, to grant me, under the protection of Thy 
blessed Mother, whom Thou hast given us to be our 
Mother also: Cor mundum crea in me Deus,—‘ Create 
a clean heart in me, O my God.’ 
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CHAPTER IX, 
OF THE LOVE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN FOR SOLITUDE. 


Wuat would it avail us to hold chastity in esteem un- 
less we were at the same time resolved to make use of 
all the means necessary for the acquirement and pre- 
servation of this virtue? Although, by the super- 
abundant grace and special assistance of God, the 
Blessed Virgin was preserved from all danger to her 
virtue, yet she led a life of great retirement, appearing 
in public only when called upon by necessity to do so, 
for the greater glory of God, or the service of her 
neighbour ; the emergency over, she then returned to 
the seclusion which was ever dear to her. This is what 
the prophet Isaiah means when he says: ‘A virgin 
shall conceive ;’ he here makes use of a Hebrew term 
which, according to St. Jerome,* does not merely sig- 
nify a ‘virgin,’ but a ‘retired virgin, —a virgin loving 
retirement. When the angel saluted Mary, he found 
her alone, ina retired dwelling, and engaged in prayer. 
St. Luke tells us that when Mary went to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, she set forth in great haste. Now, 
although this diligence betokened the most active 
‘charity towards her neighbour, as we have before re- 
marked, it also indicated her desire speedily to return 
to her retirement, which necessity alone induced her 
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to leave. Such is the reflection made by St. Ambrose 
upon those words : Adbiit cum festinatione. The esteem 
in which Mary held retirement, and her love of separ- 
ation from the world, are very clearly shown by St. 
Luke. The Virgin, says he, went to visit her cousin 
Elizabeth, who was in the sixth month of her preg- 
nancy; and about three months afterwards, when the 
time of Elizabeth’s delivery drew near, Mary returned 
to Nazareth. From this we are led to understand that 
the reason of Mary’s not remaining until after the birth 
of John the Baptist—that child of promise—was, that 
the neighbours and friends of Elizabeth were expected 
to assemble in great numbers on that occasion; and 
Mary, in order to avoid the bustling crowd, yielded to 
her desire for seclusion, and anticipated the time of 
her return homewards: Adzit cum festinatione. During 
the whole time that the Blessed Virgin dwelt in the 
Temple, says St. Bridget in her revelations, she held 
no communication with any earthly object, however 
lawful; she indulged in no interviews with those of 
her acquaintance ; and only conversed with her own 
father and mother when the rules of propriety abso- 
lutely required her to do so. And after she was es- 
poused to St. Joseph, she observed the same demean- 
our, according to the requirements of the new state of 
life upon which she had entered. 

This flight from the world was one cause of her 
trouble on beholding the angel Gabriel, before she 
knew him to be a messenger from heaven; for although 
she was frequently visited by angels, they had never 
appeared to her in human form, and had never ad- 
dressed her in a similar manner. Fearing, therefore, 
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that the visible ambassador of the Most High might be 
but an ordinary man, a stranger, and she in solitude, 
Mary was struck bya surprise which proceeded from a 
more than angelic purity. St. Jerome, writing to the 
virgin Eustochium, says: Imagine you behold Mary 
when the angel Gabriel appeared to her in the form of 
a man; she is troubled and astonished ; and why? 
Because no man had ever before saluted her. And 
St. Bernard, speaking on the same subject, says :*. It is 
a common thing with those who are truly virgins, to 
experience on similar occasions a holy alarm which is 
not easily calmed; they are afraid even when there is 
nothing to fear; so that when anything unusual or un- 
expected happens, they dread in it some delusion or 
snare for their chastity. So it was with Mary, who was 
impressed with fear; but with a fear that was accom- 
panied by unshaken strength and constancy in her duty, 


II. The spirit of retirement which we admire in- 
Mary is necessary for every Christian, according to his 
state of life, it being a safeguard to the precious trea- 
sure of chastity. But it is especially becoming in per- 
sons of the weaker sex, and above all, in the young and 
unmarried, not to appear abroad unless real necessity 
or propriety require it from them. We find in the Holy 
Scriptures an occasion for serious reflection when we 
read of the evils entailed by the curiosity of Dina, the 
daughter of Jacob, who went out of her father’s house 
to see the women ofSichem. Her own dishonour, the 
crime of her brothers, and the massacre of the inhabit- 
ants of Sichem were the consequences. But the warn- 
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ing here given to the female sex is not exclusively 
applicable to them ; it relates also to men, who would 
do well not to wander so much abroad, and to refrain 
from frivolous amusements and vain curiosities. There 
is, no doubt, a frequent commerce with the world which 
must be entered into for lawful, and indeed necessary, 
reasons ; but on those occasions, although the body be 
in a manner distracted, the mind should be kept re- 
collected, and a careful watch should be kept over the 
senses, especially over the eyes, by which death enters 
into the soul when they are allowed to wander unre- 
strainedly over every object indiscriminately ; thence 
proceed bad thoughts, sinful desires, and at length that 
virtue which constitutes the glory of the new law suffers 
shipwreck. The holy Scriptures repeatedly inculcate 
the necessity of this continual vigilance. Reader, do 
you flatter yourself that you have no danger to fear in 
this respect? As well might you flatter yourself that 
‘you are formed of different clay from the rest of men ; 
as well flatter yourself that you are wiser than Eternal 
Wisdom, who expressly warns us that ‘he who loves 
the danger shall perish in it.’ And in order to con- 
found our presumption, or imprudence, as it may be, 
the Scriptures hold out to us as examples two of the 
greatest saints of those days. We find one of these ex- 
amples in David, whom one single look plunged into 
the twofold crime of adultery and murder. The other 
example is found in holy Job, who had entered into an 
inviolable compact with his eyes, that he would never 
look upon a woman: Pepegi fedus cum oculis meis, &*¢: 
The reason of his doing this, says St. Chrysostom, 
was that he knew it.to be difficult, and perhaps im- 
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possible, for a man to look with curiosity upon one of 
the other sex without suffering some injury to his soul. 

The holy Doctor, to make this proposition more 
intelligible, goes on to say: If a sick man has a great 
wish to eat something which would be hurtful to him, 
and ifhe refrains from gratifying this wish, he prevents 
the evil which the unsuitable food would have pro- 
duced, and his sickness is the more readily cured ; 
but if, for the sake of a little self-gratification, he eats 
of the hurtful food, his sickness forthwith increases— 
perhaps death itself ensues, or, at any rate, a great 
obstacle is put in the way of his recovery: instead of 
which he might have purchased his restoration to 
health by the slight sacrifice of restraining his appe- 
tite. In the same manner, when seized by the desire 
to look at a person, if we at once repress this desire, 
we escape the temptation to which the look might 
have given rise, and the great evil which might have 
followed ; but if, on the contrary, we indulge in the 
look, we shall probably pay for this slight gratification 
by finding ourselves drawn towards the allurement with 
a violence extremely difficult to overcome, if indeed 
it does not end in the ruin ofthe soul. St. Chrysostom 
concludes, that as it is much easier and safer to refrain 
from the first glance, it 1s our duty to observe so im- 
portant a precaution—a precaution inculcated by God 
Himself. However, as this celebrated Christian orator 
was addressing a great multitude of people, he thus 
taises an objection, and goes on to answer it: Some 
persons will tell me that they experience no danger in 
looking upon those of the other sex ; but, to me, this 
is incredible. St. Paul even, after he had been carried 
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up to the third heaven, was subject to the interior 
warring of the flesh against the spirit, and chastised 
his body to bring it under subjection ; all the other 
saints of God have followed the same course, in order 
that they might not be overcome by concupiscence ; 
they passed whole nights in prayer; macerated their 
bodies by fasting, hair-cloths, and all kinds of auste- 
rities ; and, in spite of all this, they found it difficult 
to triumph over its assaults. How, then, can it be 
possible for a man who is luxuriously fed and sur- 
rounded by comforts—a man who leads a life of idle- 
ness, and gives himself up to the fashionable amuse- 
ments of the day, who habitually mixes, plays, jests, 
and sports with those of the opposite sex ; a man to 
whom the names of prayer and mortification are but 
as barbarous sounds, fit only for the cloister—how can 
it be possible for such a one, thus disarmed, to defend 
himself against the unruly desires of the flesh? On the 
contrary, he habitually gratifies them without any self- 
reflection, and consequently without a struggle; he has 
ceased to feel the internal warring detween the carnal 
and the spiritual man. Such are the colours in which 
St. Chrysostom portrays those guilty worldlings who 
would ignore the danger of unguarded looks, and boast 
that they suffer no harm from them. Crime, from the 
force of habit, wears the garb of innocence to such as 
these. 

Inasmuch as modesty and chastity should be the 
distinctive characteristics of their sex, it is of especial 
obligation in females to observe on their side also a 
strict custody of their eyes. Keep a watch over your 
eyes, says St. Augustine, addressing them, and be care- 
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ful never deliberately to fix them on any man; it is not 
enough that the heart be pure, the eyes also must be 
chaste; if too great liberty be allowed them, the per- 
fect purity of the heart may well be doubted. But there 
is, besides, great merit in restraining the eyes, on oc- 
casions even that present no danger, when mere natu- 
ral inclination leads us to look upon passing objects. 
It is very meritorious at these times to deny ourselves 
for the sake of pleasing God ; by doing so, we render 
unto Him a very agreeable sacrifice—one which tends. 
likewise to the preservation and increase of our own 
virtue, and which strengthens us against those unfore- 
seen occasions that await us at every moment. 


III. In Mary’s love of solitude we find also a very 
important lesson as regards what is termed intercourse 
with the world. They who aspire to spotless purity 
will readily understand the value of the admonitions 
we are about to give, and will feel how entirely they 
are in accordance with the feelings of their own hearts; 
and perhaps they who do not aim at the highest per- 
fection of this virtue may feel themselves inspired to 
profit by the grace offered to them in the said exhor- 
tations. | , 

It is equally incumbent on both sexes courageously 
to deny themselves all vain, useless, or frivolous con- 
versations—in fact, what the world calls amusements, 
society, company, vendezvous. In all these things, says: 
St. Cyprian,* there is imminent danger to purity of 
heart; for to the sight of such objects as are calculated 
to destroy it is added a certain familiarity which goes 
; * Lib. i, ep. : 
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under the borrowed name of politeness, its true de- 
signation being kept in the background, through fear 
. of awakening alarm. ‘The danger in this case, con- 
tinues this Father of the Church, is similar to that of 
a ship when tossed about by adverse winds, and sur- 
rounded by rocks; if it continues exposed to the 
storms, it is dashed to pieces or sinks. In like man- 
ner, the salvation of the soul is in the utmost peril 
from the blows dealt against it on every side by the 
conversations and customs of the world. In circum- 
stances and matters connected with our state and oc- 
cupation in life, say the saints, if we carefully watch 
over our behaviour, and earnestly beg the divine as- . 
sistance, we shall be proof against temptation ; for God 
will weaken our adversary, and we shall come victori- 
“ous out of the combat. But if, instead of this, we fre- 
quent dangerous society without any just reason for 
doing so, or simply at the loss of our time, it is the 
way of God on those occasions to withdraw from us 
His extraordinary grace, of which we render ourselves 
unworthy by thus exposing ourselves to danger. St. 
Jerome, addressing Nepotian, says: Neither allow fe- 
males to visit you, nor remain in the same house with 
them. And do not rely upon the strength of your own 
virtue in this matter: for you are not more holy than © 
David, or wiser than Solomon, both of whom fell. 
The Holy Scriptures frequently repeat this truth, and 
threaten almost certain death to the souls of those of 
both sexes who do not, according to their state of life, 
carefully avoid all occasions of sin in thought, word, 
deed, or desire. 

In addition to the danger, there is another con- 
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sideration to be added : it is that of the obligation we 
are under of giving good example to our neighbour, 
and of removing from him, as far as in us lies, all oc- 
casion of scandal. It is not enough for a Christian 
merely to preserve the purity of his heart, of which 
the eye of God is the sole witness. No; he should 
also manifest this purity in the eyes of men, by care- 
fully abstaining from the slightest thing which might 
draw suspicion upon him. And do not those young 
persons of both sexes give rise to the suspicion that 
their intercourse is not altogether within the bounds 
of propriety, who are in the habit of meeting daily for 
the sole purpose of amusement, for the promenade, or 
for parties of pleasure—especially if their manners and 
conversation are marked by a certain air of levity, which 
is undoubtedly not according to strict decorum. Such 
external signs sufficiently indicate the absolute obliga- 
tion of removing their cause. And this obligation is 
doubly binding upon those who are living in the state of 
voluntary chastity, and upon those also whose sex pro- 
fesses 2 more austere virtue: as such persons are es- 
pecially open to the suspicions of a wicked world, and 
their evil example would besides be most pernicious to 
others, because the devil will employ his utmost artifices 
to accomplish their ruin, which would seem to give a 
license to vice, and be the downfall of virtue. A holy 
author, writing on this subject, makes these reflections: 
The devil, says he, the mortal enemy of virtue, some- 
times suggests to pious women the idea of begging the 
servants of God to pay them frequent visits for the pur- 
pose of consoling and directing them ‘in the ways of 
spirituality ; but the spirit of darkness conceals under 
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this plausible pretext a weakness which sometimes so 
prostrates the soul, that she never rises again.* This 
caution, however, continues the same author, is not 
intended to apply to visits that are prompted by 
charity, devotion, the necessities of our neighbour, or 
other good motives. But on occasions of such visits, 
that he may be useful to those who ask his counsel or 
direction, and in order to remove every opportunity of 
scandal or suspicion from the eyes of the world, the 
individual concerned should carefully observe the fol- 
lowing precautions, viz. great distrust of himself, great 
prudence in his words; he should keep a strict guard 
over his senses; be assiduous in prayer; continually 
mortify his passions, and practise corporal austerities, 
according to that of St. Paul: Castigo corpus meum, et 
in servitutem redigo. 


* Ant. Hom. xviii. 
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CHAPTER X. 
OF THE MODESTY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


I. Mopesty springs from the chastity of the soul, and 
is marked by that reserve which tends to regulate the 
exterior senses of man. For example, in the use of 
the eyes, modesty forbids the fixed look ; in speaking, 
it forbids certain vain and frequent gestures, and move- 
ments of the head; if we laugh, modesty requires that 
it be not with the loud laughter that may be heard 
afar off, and which is accompanied by contortions of 
the body ; if we walk, that it be at a pace suitable to 
our character and the necessity of the occasion ; when 
we are seated, that it be in a becoming posture. The 
disposition of the well-regulated and reserved soul is 
indicated by this external modesty. The heart of a 
man, says Ecclesiasticus,* manifests itself in the 
manner of his attire, laughter, and deportment; he 
shows in his countenance whether he be a wise and 
prudent man.f As the exterior is an index to the 
interior, the former being well regulated marks the 
man who has conquered his passions, and whose soul 
is rightly ordered. 
The Blessed Virgin was a perfect pattern of mod- 
esty ; her exterior senses were in all things under the 
control of reason and subjected to the will of God ; 
-* Ecclus, xix. 27. ob Tid. 
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gravity and composure marked her every movement. 
From her early infancy, observes St. John Damascene,* 
her step was calm and deliberate, betokening a con- 
summate prudence in her childish frame. With a certain 
air of propriety, she kept her eyes cast down, unless 
called upon by necessity to raise them, or when she 
directed them to heaven during her prayers and medi- 
tations. The holy priest Epiphanius, according to the 
statement of Nicephorus, says,t The general demean- 
our of the Blessed Virgin was modest and grave; she 
never indulged in laughter, she never suffered herself 
to be disquieted or disturbed, she never fixed her eyes 
upon any one whatever. In fine, the modesty of the 
Blessed Virgin, whilst still a child, was looked upon by 
the discerning as a perfect prodigy, the like of which 
they avowed had never before been witnessed ; her 
whole appearance had in it something superhuman 
and heavenly, as though the Creator of heaven and 
earth had chosen to produce in her person the most 
finished work of His creation. . 


II. What words shall express the propriety ob- 
served by the Blessed Virgin in her conversation, in 
every word that she uttered during the course of her 
life? Truly must every virtue have reigned in perfec- 
tion within her soul, and contributed to produce that 
absolute and edifying dominion of the tongue. Mod- 
esty teaches us to regulate the voice, so that, when 
speaking to one near at hand, we should lower our 
tone, and address him in a calm and tranquil manner. 
Wisdom teaches us to wait for the proper time to 

* De Nativ. Virg. + Lib, ii. 
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speak, and not to cut short the conversation of ano- 
ther, or interrupt him.* The wise man waits till the 
right time is come; the thoughtless speaks without 
considering the time. Prudence warns us against a 
multiplicity of words, against using many when one 
would suffice to express ourselves ; and bids us weigh 
well our words before we speak. He who speaks 
rashly, says the Book of Proverbs,t will fall into many 
errors. Justice teaches us to say nothing against our 
neighbour ; fraternal charity, to be neither tiresome nor 
disagreeable, but gentle and courteous; and finally, 
the love of God requires that whatever we say should 
redound to His glory, and tend to excite others to His 
praise and love. Let no word escape from your lips, 
says the Apostle to the Ephesians, but such as may 
serve for the edification and help of those who hear 
you. : 

St. Basil gives the following advice on the same 
subject :§ Banish from your conversation all vain and 
useless words, which serve only to distract the mind ; 
speak only of what is good, and calculated to edify and 
instruct ; and, even then, be careful to keep within the 
bounds of strict moderation, and to suppress all sharp- 
ness of speech, unless it be with the view of correcting 
your brethren, and doing it effectually. When many 
are assembled together, let them not converse by signs, 
as such behaviour gives rise to suspicions, and is cal- 
culated to give offence. 

The Blessed Virgin, in her conversation, admirably 
exemplifies these wise rules; her love of silence was 
* Ch. xx. { Ch. xiii, + Ch. iv. 29. 

§ De Instit. Monach, 
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extreme, yet she never failed to speak when necessity, 
the love of God, or the service of her neighbour called 
upon her to do so. But, except on such occasions, — 
her love of silence caused her to speak but rarely ; we 
only read in the Gospel of her having spoken seven 
times ; and although she spoke much oftener than this, 
because charity required her to do so, it is a great 
proof that on the whole she spoke very seldom ; and 
this silence is taken by the saints for their consider- 
ation and imitation. From her childhood, says St. 
Bridget, she loved silence and seclusion, which en- 
abled her to hold uninterrupted converse with God 
both day and night; she carefully avoided all unne- 
cessary conversation, and not a single useless word 
ever escaped her. But although this silence was so 
dear to her, she was ever ready to interrupt it for the 
glory of God and the service of her neighbour. 

St. John Damascene, in his panegyric on the Blessed 
Virgin, says: The sweetness of her soul was mani- 
fested in all her words. And Epiphanius, quoted by 
Nicephorus: That she was affability itself; that she 
spoke very little, but her words were full of wisdom, and 
always tended tothe edification of her neighbour. When 
saluted by the angel Gabriel, who hailed her full of 
grace, temple of the Lord, and blessed among women, 
far from feeling herself exalted by his praises, she raised 
her heart to God in profound silence, that she might 
learn from Him how to reply and act, until the am- 
bassador of God, perceiving her silence, declared to 
her the mystery of the Incarnation. But let us hear 
Cardinal Damian on this subject. The Virgin, says 
he, having heard the heavenly messenger, adhered 
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strictly to her accustomed silence, by which she merited 
to hear that which she would not ask.* And after the 
angel had declared to her the high mystery of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God, she spoke but a few ne- 
cessary words, in which she first signified her love of 
virginity, and afterwards, her readiness to obey the will 
of God. At the marriage of Cana, when it would have 
seemed necessary that she should explain the reason 
of the request she made to her Son, she said only these’ 
words: Vinum non habent. Could fewer words have 
been found by which to explain the painful situation 
of their host, or the great humiliation that awaited the 
sudden exposure of the scarcity? The learned Abbot 
Rupert also observes that the period of Mary’s silence 
was that of the sojourn of her Divine Son amongst men. 
But after Jesus Christ had ascended into heaven and 
received the crown of immortal glory, the Blessed Vir- 
gin spoke to the Apostles, who learned in this man- 
ner those secrets communicated to her by her Son, 
their common Master. The glory of God was then 
concerned, as also their edification, instruction, and 
consolation, and the increase of divine love in their 
souls. 


III. Let us endeavour to imitate, according to our 
state of life, the example of the Blessed Virgin in all 
our words and actions. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
expressly inculcates that modesty which regulates the 
whole exterior of man: Modestia vestra nota sit omnibus 
hominibus, etc. It is recommended both for the edifi- 
cation of others and for our own salvation. And in- 

* Serm, iii, de B. V. | 
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deed, as the interior is concealed from the eyes of men, 
it can only be judged by external indications; so that 
if the exterior be well regulated, it is to be presumed 
the interior is so likewise ; and we glorify God on be- 
holding His servants who are worthy of Him, His chil- 
dren who, to the best of their power, render themselves 
like to their Heavenly Father. How many Christians, 
without uttering a word, have preached by their mo- 
desty alone, and thereby gained great sinners to pen- 
ance? How many martyrs have converted obstinate 
idolaters by no other means ? Metaphrastus and Surius, 
amongst others, relate of St. Lucian the Martyr that it 
was his exterior modesty that induced numerous infi- 
dels to embrace the faith of Jesus Christ, which could 
produce servants such as he. 

We should particularly apply ourselves to the ac- 
quirement of that moderation of the tongue for which 
the Blessed Virgin was so conspicuous; and to this 
end we should avoid all superfluous conversation our- 
selves, and shun all occasions of indulging in it; we 
should likewise avoid those persons who are addicted 
to it. For how innumerable are the sins committed’ 
in conversation! How many the calumnies, how 
many the idle, useless, vain, injurious, and offensive 
words that are spoken! How numerous the lies, slan- 
ders, murmurings, tale-bearings, and exaggerations! 
How great the amount of raillery and satire! Of these 
and many other sins of the tongue, some are venial, 
some mortal. Now, out cf this multitude and variety 
of sins, is 1t not morally impossible to escape without 
yielding to some amongst their number, either in a 
greater or less degree? Jn multiloguio non deerit pec- 
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catum. The Holy Ghost Himself has told us, that in 
much speaking we cannot escape from sin. O, how 
diligently should we labour to acquire an absolute 
dominion over the tongue, that nothing injurious to 
our neighbour may ever escape from us. Blessed are 
those, says Ecclesiasticus, who have not sinned by 
their words. Such as these are the true imitators of 
the Mother of the Word Incarnate, to whom this love 
of silence was especially dear, and their observance of 
this virtue will not fail to draw down upon them the 
protection of her Divine Son. 

It is not alone by speaking little that we are to 
imitate the example of the Blessed Virgin, and also 
avoid sins of the tongue; because by speaking little 
we sometimes fall into as great sins as they do who 
speak a great deal. We should, therefore, take care 
that our conversation relates only to those things that 
are good or profitable to our neighbour, and that may 
be referred to God, as to their only end. There are 
many purely human matters, however, upon which 
necessity often obliges us to speak; and to do so at 
these times is both virtuous and meritorious, when we 
speak with a good motive and intention. But as re- 
gards numerous other conversations indulged in with- 
out necessity, we should conquer our inclinations by 
suppressing them, and by habitually substituting such 
discourse as is becoming in us as Christians, servants of 
God, pilgrims upon earth, and citizens of the heavenly 
-country.. Thus speaks the Apostle, addressing himself, 
not to solitaries, monks, or religious, but to men living 
-in the world. And how many subjects might be found 
to furnish matter for Christian and edifying conversation 
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in place of the thousand trifles with which men occupy 
themselves, and the repetition of which must become 
irksome to every well-constituted mind! Why not 
converse on such subjects as the wonderful works of 
God ; the ineffable mysteries of our religion ; the ex- 
ample of the saints of all conditions, whose virtues are 
as conspicuous in the world as in the cloister; those 
Christian maxims of which we read, or upon which we 
have been informed? In a word, there are subjects so 
varied and inexhaustible upon which to converse with 
profit, that we have it in our power to be like the 
primitive Christians, and to say with them: JVostra 
conversatio in celts est. 

God has given to us the faculty of speech, that we 
may thereby celebrate His glory and the works of 
His hands: the heavens and the firmament themselves 
point out to us our duty in this respect: Cedi enar- 
rant gloriam De, et opera manuum gus annuntiat fir- 
mamentum.* For another reason also this gift has been 
bestowed on us, viz. that by means of it we may com- 
municate to others the good thoughts and desires with 
which God inspires our hearts and minds, says Eccle- 
siasticus : In reward of my labours, God has given me 
a tongue wherewith I may myself praise Him, and call 
upon others to praise Him. God has given me a 
tongue, says Isaiah, in order that by my words I may 
support the weak, and raise up the fallen. Since, then, 
the faculty of speech has been bestowed upon us for 
these ends, are we not bound in justice, and under strict 
obligation, to make use of it according to the intentions 
of our Creator? It would be highly criminal to appro- 
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priate to profane purposes a temple which had been 
consecrated by a bishop for divine worship. So, in 
the same manner, we cannot employ the tongue which 
has been given to us by God, for the purpose of prais- 
ing Him and edifying our neighbour, in doing the 
exact reverse—viz. in offending Him, and in doing 
injury to our neighbour—without rendering ourselves 
doubly criminal before the tribunal of His Divine 
Majésty. Besides, as the Incarnate Word has chosen 
our tongues to be the medium by which our souls en- 
ter into the participation of His sacred body, surely 
this infinite honour should oblige us to preserve them 
free from every indelicate word, and to employ them 
solely for the glory of our Benefactor. So profoundly 
did St. Bernard reverence this high dignity and benefit, 
that such expressions as are called trifles when used by 
a secular, he calls blasphemies when coming from the 
mouth of a priest: this, it must be owned, is a strong 
expression, but it is not without foundation, and 1s 
justly merited by the fault that calls forth the Saint’s 
denunciation. 

But the love we owe to God is the most powerful 
motive for inducing us to speak of the things that 
refer to Him ; for they who truly love Him, willingly 
think of Him, speak of Him, and hold communion 
with Him ; involuntarily, as it were, the tongue follows 
the heart, and words express its feelings. Yes, if our 
love of God be such as it ought to be, we shall speak 
of Him without effort, we shall speak of Him even 
with pleasure and delight; in acting otherwise we 
plainly show that we have little or no love for God. 
Thus the beloved disciple, speaking of evil teachers, 
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says: They are of the world, and therefore they 
speak of the world; that is to say, that being of the 
world they speak of the things of the world, or in 
other words, of those things to which worldlings de- 
light to listen; but we, the friends and children of 
God, speak of God, and have for our listeners such 
as are like to ourselves. 

It is related of St. Columba,” virgin and martyr, 
that her love of God was so great, that she felt her 
heart pierced as it were by an arrow, the wound caused 
by which would never be cured till she should behold 
in heaven the sole object of her love ; and amongst 
other proofs of this love, says St. Eulogius, was that 
of her never speaking a single idle word, and her de- 
light in conversing with God alone. As long as she 
- lived in her monastery, she always sought the com- 
pany of those amongst the religious who led the most 
mortified and interior lives, that she might the more 
freely converse of the things of God with those who 
most ardently loved Him; for love certainly causes 
us to speak of the object beloved. A farmer who is 
making a fortune by his land takes no interest in 
talking of anything but the harvest and the crops ; 
and a man intimately united to God can speak of no- 
thing but of the blessings we receive from His hands, 
the beauty and value: of virtue; because where his 
treasure is there is his heart also. Not, however, that 
he neglects necessary temporal duties ; but no sooner 
has he bestowed on them the moderate attention they 
require than he returns to God in the interior of his 
heart, and speaks more feelingly of Him than of any- 
| * In Memor. 8. S. 
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thing in the world. A soul that loves God, says St. 
Augustin, can think only of God, speak only of Him, 
and all other things are displeasing and distasteful to 
her ; everything she says or does proceeds from this 
divine love, the sweet odour of which is spread round 
about her. And, in fact, a man who loves God sin- 
cerely requires not to be distracted from his troubles 
or amused during sickness by light conversation ; such 
discourse tends only to increase his sufferings. And 
why? Because he dislikes it. Speak to him of the 
things he loves and hopes for—of God, his sovereign 
good, and the sole object of his love for whom he 
sighs. The writer of the life of St. Catharine of Sienna 
tells us that her conversation was always of God, and 
assures us that, if there had been any one to profit by 
listening to her, she would have passed whole days 
and nights speaking of Him; and that far from feel- 
ing wearied by such discourse, it had the effect of a 
strengthening remedy. This may be imagined by 
those who really love God, and who do not find it 
irksome but sweet and pleasant to speak of Him, 
especially when upon easy and common subjects, 
rather than of sublime things, which require greater 
application of the mind. Nevertheless, although to 
speak of God is to speak the language of the saints, 
‘we must not condemn those who by way of amuse- 
ment and recreation converse about other things, pro- 
vided those things are good in themselves, and may 
be directed to God; if not of this nature, such dis- 
courses come under the denomination of idle words, 
of which, according to our. Lord Himself, we shall 
have to render an account. St. Bernard, writing to 
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Pope Eugenius,* says: It is sometimes allowable to 
listen to useless discourse, for the purpose of taking 
the first opportunity of interrupting it, by introducing 
substantial and useful topics in place of the useless 
ones discussed. And again, speaking to his religious : 
My brethren, he says, it is with great sorrow that I 
behold some amongst you so inclined to laugh and 
joke and converse on vain subjects: I fear that they 
who are given to these things are ungrateful for the 
benefits and mercies of the Lord; and that such con- 
duct may be the means of His withdrawing His grace 
from their souls. As for those who indulge in com- 
plaints, murmuring, or impatience, not only are they 
ungrateful tc the goodness of God, but they outrage 
and offend Him. This is St. Bernard. But with re- 
gard to what he says on the subject of cutting short 
the thread of a useless discourse, in order. to supersede 
it by something more profitable, we must observe, 
that this should be done with great discretion, and 
only with regard to those who would not take offence 
at being thus interrupted ; because if great unplea- 
-santness were likely to arise from interrupting others, 
solely because their conversation was useless, it were 
better in that case not to speak, but to raise the heart 
to God, secretly compassionating the weakness of 
human nature, and begging of our Heavenly Father 
that He would deliver us out of all our miseries. 
Such was the conduct of a holy man in like circum- 
stances: O, my Jesus! said he with St. Augustin, 
when will the time come when our conduct will be in 
all things conformable to Thy holy will? In order to 
* De Consid. 1. ii. 
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accomplish this desirable end, we have only to imitate 
to the best of our power the example of the Blessed 


Virgin, our model after Jesus Christ; then will all our 


exterior conduct, regulated by interior motives, tend 
to the glory of God, the edification of our neighbour, 
and our own advantage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE VOLUNTARY POVERTY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


THE man is literally poor who has not wherewith to 
feed and clothe himself; but if, instead of loving his 
poverty, he desires those things that are wanting to 
him, his poverty is not a virtue, ‘but a necessity. But 
if he does nothing unlawful to provide for his necessi- 
ties, his state may conduce to his salvation, and be 
called the virtue of necessary, but not of voluntary, 
poverty. If the same man loves his state, and does 
not desire the things he has not; and if, content with 
his poverty, he confines himself to the use of absolute 
necessaries, and even retrenches as far as he can with- 
out peril to his life, or serious detriment to his health, 
his poverty is then a virtue ; it is voluntary poverty. 
True and perfect poverty, says Albert the Great,* con- 
sists in voluntarily renouncing all temporal things for 
God’s sake, in having nothing but what is absolutely 
necessary, and in sometimes retrenching even in that, 
for God ; for where there is full provision against ne- 
cessity, there is no poverty ; and he who cannot en- 
dure the want of anything cannot be called a lover of 
poverty. Now Jesus Christ portrayed to a rich young 
man the nature of evangelical poverty: Go, sell what 
thou hast, give it to the poor, and follow Me. This 
is true poverty of spirit, says St. Basil, for the truly 


* In Parad. Anim. c, v. 
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poor in spirit are those who, of their own free will,make 
choice of poverty. Like all other Christian virtues, 
this voluntary poverty has many degrees; and the 
greater our self-denial in necessary things, the more 
perfect is our poverty. Ifa person should voluntarily 
embrace the state of poverty, as is the case with all 
religious, and afterwards desire not to suffer the want 
of anything, such a one possesses not the virtue of 
voluntary poverty, which is true poverty of spirit; he 
merely wears the garb and makes profession of poverty. 
The ends for which our blessed Lord counselled this 
poverty of spirit, and which should be borne in mind 
by all who endeavour to practise it, are: that, being 
deprived of temporal goods, they may no longer have 
any affection for them; that they may the more easily 
give themselves up to heavenly things ; that they may 
be more impressible to virtue, to the gifts of God, and 
to His pure love, which increases in the soul in propor- 
tion as it is emptied of all earthly affections. Another 
reason or end for which poverty should be dear to the 
servants of God is, that by it we become like to our 
head Jesus Christ, and to His holy Mother, who both 
made choice of poverty. 

And indeed, throughout her entire life, Mary’s per- 
fect love of poverty is manifest. When, according to 
the decrees of the Eternal, it was expedient for her to 
marry, she espoused a just man, who was descended, it 
is true, from the royal race of David; but who was 
a mechanic, living by the labour of his hands, and so 
poor that it was by the constant help of his chaste 
spouse that their common subsistence was provided 
for. By taking one so poor for her spouse, says St. 
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Basil,* Mary made a heroic act of the love of extreme 
- poverty. And afterwards, in how high a degree did 
she not practise this virtue, in the mystery and under 
every circumstance of her glorious maternity! She 
sets forth with Joseph from Nazareth, in obedience to 
the edict of Augustus: what does she find for her sub- 
sistence on the journey, scarcely able, as she was, with 
the aid of her spouse, to gain a livelihood in their own 
little dwelling ? And where does she find a shelter on 
her arrival at Bethlehem? There is no place in the 
inns for one so poor as she ; no, these were all occu- 
pied or bespoken by the rich; Mary and Joseph are 
poor, and they bear the stamp of poverty, therefore 
they are contemptuously refused admittance ; so thus 
-compelled to turn away from the city, they seek to find 
a shelter where they can; they come upon an open 
stable, exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, 
and, uncertain of meeting with anything better, they 
take refuge in it. Andin this place, never frequented 
but by shepherds when wandering in search of their 
flocks, does the Queen of Angels bring the Son of the 
Most High into the world ; here she covers His infant 
limbs with poor swaddling clothes, the only comfort for 
the newly-born in that inclement season being such 
as He may derive from the breath of two animals; and 
here she remains for the space of forty days, according 
to the opinion of St. Chrysostom and other holy Doc- 
tors. 

But this extreme poverty was not of compulsion ; 
for then it would have ceased to be a virtue; on the 
contrary, it was a poverty that was voluntary, loved, 
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desired, and cherished on the part of Mary more than 
all the opulence and magnificence of the kings of the 
earth. The Eternal Father had so ordained it, in order 
that men might learn from the example of His only 
Son how to despise riches ; and it was becoming in the 
Mother of such a Son herself to observe the most 
rigorous poverty, and thereby to second, on her part, 
the designs of the Most High. 


II. We also behold other traits of evangelical po- 
verty in the life of the Blessed Virgin. When she 
presented the Child Jesus in the Temple, forty days 
after His birth, her offering consisted of a pair of turtle- 
doves. Now this offering was accepted from the poor 
only; the law in their case dispensing with the obli- 
gation of the more valuable offering which was ex- 
pected from the rich and such as could afford it. Had 
Mary possessed the means of purchasing a lamb, she 
certainly would not have availed herself of the dispen- 
sation, for in that case she would have been feigning 
poverty ; and besides, she was always most exact in 
complying with the law in every particular: therefore 
this act of the Blessed Virgin was the effect of volun- 
tary poverty. The gold offered by the kings of the 
East was more than sufficient to have purchased the 
offering suitable to the rich; but their gift, says St. 
Bonaventure,* soon passed out of her hands into those 
of St. Joseph, to be distributed amongst the poor; so 
that being speedily again reduced to her accustomed 
poverty, her offering was necessarily that of two turtle- 
doves, one for the mother, the other for her child. Thus 

* In Vita Christi. 
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the truly poor in spirit are ever ready to deprive them- 
selves of anything they have, when it is allowable or 
possible to do so, to give it to the poor, following the 
counsel of Jesus Christ: Da pauperibus. 

After the solemnity of the Purification, an angel 
appeared to St. Joseph in the night, saying to him: 
Take the Child and His Mother, and fly into Egypt.* 
In this sudden flight, observes Cajetan, Mary exercised 
the virtue of poverty as well as that of obedience ; for 
_the ‘prompt execution of such an order, and a journey 
of nearly two months, must have entailed on any one 
not in easy circumstances the most trying consequences 
of poverty, from which, moreover, they were not de- 
livered at their journey’s end, having, on the contrary, 
to endure its hardships for the seven years they re- 
mained in Egypt. For there, strangers in the land, 
they were less than ever able to procure work sufficient 
to provide for their subsistence, they found themselves 
deprived of so many necessary things that their abso- 
lute poverty was a faithful picture of that which they 
had previously suffered in Bethlehem. Most assuredly 
their state of extreme want might have been relieved 
by the hand of God, but He had ordained it other- 
wise. He had sent His beloved Son into the world. 
superabundantly to redeem it by every species of suf- 
fering ; and He wished the Blessed Virgin, as well as 
others, to participate in this benefit ; that by practising 
the virtue of poverty, which is so pleasing to Him, she 
might become more meritorious in His sight. 

After the ascension of our Lord into heaven, Mary | 
continued to live in the same rigorous poverty as 

* Matth, ii. 2. 
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before. She had been commended by Jesus to the 
care of the beloved disciple, who was very poor, hav- 
ing, together with the other Apostles, left all things to 
follow in the way of the cross. Jesus might have re- 
commended His Mother to any other of His disci- 
ples, for example, to Joseph of Arimathea, who was 
in a good position and who could have provided her 
with food, clothing, and a dwelling suitable to his cir- 
cumstances. But He rather made choice of St. John, 
and by doing so He entered into the views of Mary, 
who loved poverty, and was anxious to follow in the 
footsteps of her Son by practising it to the end of her 
days. Through this motive she lived entirely on the 
alms collected by St. John, who possessed nothing 
of his own. See the remark made by St. Augustin 
upon those words of the Gospel : Accepit eam discipu- 
lus in sua. | 

He received her ; not that he might share his goods 
with her, for he possessed none ; but he received her 
that he might minister to her wants, and procure for 
her what was necessary through the charity of the faith- 
ful. She dwelt for the most part in the guest-chamber, 
and took very little food, as might have been expected 
of one whose body partook of the abundance of hea- 
venly gifts and consolations that replenished her soul. 
From her childhood, says St. Ambrose, her life was a 
perpetual fast. On what, then, did she exist after she 
had conceived within her chaste womb the Author of 
grace Himself? After the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and when the Gospel was first preached in Jerusalem, 
it was the custom of the faithful to sell all they pos- 
sessed, and to lay the money at the feet of the Apostles 
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to be distnbuted amongst the poor, and especially poor 
widows. The Venerable Bede, the learned Abbot Ru- 
pert, and many others are of opinion that the absolute 
necessities of the Blessed Virgin were provided for out 
of this fund, through the care of St. John. In fine, it 
is quite certain that the life of the Blessed Virgin after 
the ascension was a model, both to the Apostles and 
to all the faithful, of every perfect virtue, and an ex- 
ample of the highest degree to which evangelical po- 
verty can be carried during this mortal life. 


III. Let every one, according to his condition in 
life, imitate the poverty of the Blessed Virgin. They 
who possess temporal goods should imitate her by de- 
spising these things, by not loving them inordinately, 
by estimating them at their true value, and by looking 
upon them as worthless, since they so quickly pass 
away, and make a man no greater in the eyes of God, 
who alike bestows an abundance of temporal goods 
upon infidels and sinners, for whom hell is already pre- 
pared. The contempt of riches may be recognised by 
the following marks : if, instead of employing them in 
vanities and worldly superfluities, we spend them freely 
in relieving our neighbour’s necessities; if, on being 
deprived of them in any way, we do not suffer their 
loss to interrupt the peace of our souls, but calmly re- 
sign ourselves to the divine will—thus to possess the 
goods of this world, without attaching ourselves to 
them, is in a manner to despise them, and to partake 
to a certain extent in voluntary poverty, according to 
that of the royal Prophet: Do not fix your heart on 
abundance of riches. 
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Those who are poor from necessity, whether they 
_ are born poor, or their property has been either wasted 
or taken from them, may labour by lawful means to 
improve their condition without displeasing God. If, 
however, they have the courage to aspire to the merit 
of voluntary poverty, they should begin by proposing 
to themselves the imitation of the example of the 
Blessed Virgin, in freely embracing and being con- 
tented with the state of poverty. St. Paul recommends 
us to confine ourselves to what is really necessary for 
our food and raiment. They who aspire to riches fall 
into the temptations and snares of the devil, and into 
many hurtful things that lead to eternal death and 
damnation. But the Christian who, like Lazarus, sub- 
mits to the will of God, and willingly embraces poverty 
and even beggary itself from His hands, ranks among 
the number of the poor in spirit, and will enjoy that 
beatitude: Leati pauperis est. They who already pos- 
sess, or have the prospect of possessing worldly goods, 
if called upon by Jesus Christ to ave all, to become 
poor for His sake, and to live and die in the cloister, 
should be careful to correspond with the grace of their 
vocation, after having deliberately considered whether it 
comes from God. For though it is a virtue to despise 
and to make good use of the riches we possess, it is 
certainly much more meritorious entirely to renounce 
them, or the prospect of possessing them; and this 
absolute renunciation is the most efficacious means of 
acquiring perfection in this kind of virtue, as well as 
of arriving at that of the perfect love of God. Jesus 
Christ in His Gospel has held out this virtue to us as a 
counsel only, on account ofits great excellence. There 
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can be no doubt that the contempt of riches is most 
perfect in such as entirely renounce them, and the 
love of poverty in such as openly profess it. More- | 
over, in leaving all things for Christ, the Christian 
loses none of the merit gained by him who gives alms; 
but, on the contrary, the merit of the former is greater 
than that of the latter, on account of the intensity of 
his desire to assist his neighbour, if he had the means 
of doing so. None give better or more meritorious 
alms, says St. Jerome,* than they who keep nothing 
for themselves ; for they abandon all things for the 
love of God, who values our gifts in proportion to our 
love. Let all, therefore, who have embraced the state 
of poverty, according to the counsel of Jesus Christ, 
endeavour to imitate the example of the Blessed Virgin. 
Let them love their poverty, and desire to feel the 
effects of it; let them deny themselves little comforts, 
and sometimes even what is necessary, in eating and ~ 
drinking, choosing always, as far as possible, the worst 
for themselves in the way of clothing and habitation, 
‘and, in fact, in every respect. Should the obedience to 
which they are bound prevent their retrenching from 
their necessities, let them ever bear in mind that obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice, and that in their case 
good desires are as meritorious as would be the most 
heroic acts of poverty, fasting, and abstinence in others. 
Wonderful are the promises held out by God in 
the Holy Scriptures to those who love and embrace 
this voluntary poverty. He has promised that He 
will hearken to the prayers of the poor, and lend a 
willing ear to their desires ; that He will admit them 
* Jn Vita Hilar. 
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to His table and feed them on the most delicious 
meats; that He will even give Himself to be their 
food; that He will guard them under His protecting 
wings, defend them against their enemies, and cause 
_ them to triumph over them; that He will pardon 
their sins, and save them. He addresses the poor, 
calling them His chosen and intimate friends, His 
favourites, upon whom He showers His graces, on 
whom He bestows His signal benefits, making them 
rich in the faith, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. 
O, how great are the advantages to be gained by a 
servant of God from the practice of holy voluntary 
poverty! By this virtue the soul is cured of great sins 
as well as of the least imperfections, evil inclinations 
are repressed, and the passions which give rise to all 
our disorders are extinguished. For the conveniences, 
pleasures, and honours of life, the circumstances that 
surround temporal prosperity, are the subject-matter 
and food of all kinds of vice. Gold and silver, says 
Ecclesiasticus, have caused the loss of many; and 
voluntary poverty, on the contrary, removes from us 
all the allurements of voluptuousness, and divests us 
of everything that engenders pride. This caused St. 
Antony to say, that the devils trembled with rage when 
they beheld a servant of God exercising voluntary po- 
verty. Yes; this poverty puts a man in possession of 
all the goods of the world, as well as of the treasures 
of grace and glory; for if he heartily renounces the 
goods of this world, he receives their equivalent from 
God in an abundance of spiritual blessings. My God! 
he exclaims, with all the affection of his heart, were 
all the riches and magnificence of the universe offered 
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to me, I would refuse them all for Thy love, which 
alone is worthy of my esteem. I would cast them all 
at Thy feet, O my Saviour, in order the better to re- 
semble Thee, who didst vouchsafe to be born, to live, 
and to die in poverty! In this manner the poor in 
spirit possess everything by the sincere sacrifice they 
make of all to God, by their perfect detachment from, 
and by their utter contempt of worldly goods, which 
they would unhesitatingly sacrifice if possessed of them. 
We are richer in the practice of the voluntary poverty 
taught by Jesus Christ, says St. Bernard, than if we 
possessed all the treasures of the world ; because by 
‘means of it we acquire divine grace and purchase the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OF THE PATIENCE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


I. PATIENCE, says St. Augustine, is a virtue which 
enables us to endure with tranquillity the misfortunes 
of life, whatever they may be: persecutions, injuries, 
the loss of property, infirmities, sickness, and death 
itself. When things fall out contrary to our wishes, 
feelings of sadness, anger, or hatred spring up within 
us; it is the part of charity to stifle this hatred; of 
sweetness to repress anger; and of patience to control 
and moderate sadness, lest it may cause disquietude, 
and even lead to some dangerous excess in the soul. 
In the virtue of patience there are many degrees 
of perfection ; these may be reduced to three heads. 
The first degree is, when we neither desire, nor like, 
but, on the contrary, have a dread of those things that 
give us pain, yet bear with them rather than get rid of 
them by committing a sin. This, the least perfect of 
the degrees of patience, is of obligation. Therefore, 
although we sensibly feel our sufferings, sorrow, or 
sadness ; though we sigh during sickness, and com- 
plain of its violence and long duration ; though we 
grieve over the death of relatives, or regret the loss of 
temporal goods, endeavouring to recover them by 
every imaginable, yet lawftil means ; all this is not in- 
compatible with the virtue of patience. And why? 
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Because we do not seek to remedy our evils and our 
losses by unlawful means, and at the expense of our 
conscience. In this consists the merit of the first de- 
gree of patience. They may be called patient, says 
St. Augustin, who would rather endure their sufferings 
than be delivered from them at the expense of sin. 

A second and more perfect degree: of patience 
than the foregoing consists in a willing acceptation 
of suffering, because it comes from the hand of God, 
from His goodness, from His mercy, from Him who 
desires nothing but our good. Nevertheless, we must 
use the means necessary for the cure of our maladies 
or the recovery of our losses, especially if our health 
or fortune requires us to have recourse to those means; 
for it is God’s will that we should act so in these cases. 
The third and the highest degree of patience is that 
of the Christian who ardently desires to suffer through 
love of God, and that by suffering he may be con- 
formed to the likeness of Jesus Christ. Hence his joy 
and contentment when the time of suffering is come ; 
for we rejoice when put in possession of that which we 
love and long for. St. Paul calls this patience, this 
satisfaction and pleasure in suffering, one of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. All the Apostles suffered in this 
manner: /éant Apostoli gaudentes a conspectu concilit, 
guoniam digni habitt sunt, pro nomine Jesu contumeliam 
patt. 

The sign of a patient man, say St. Bonaventure 
and Albert the Great,* is that he complains of no 
person or thing whatsoever; he does not complain of 
men, since he only beholds in them the instruments 
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made use of by God for his trial, still less does he 
assert his innocence and the injustice done to him, 
unless called upon by justice or charity to defend him- 
self; moreover, he looks upon all the evils that befall 
him as the consequences of his own sins; and, as he 
resigns himself in all things to the goodness of God, 
he expects that all will turn out for the good of his 
soul and his eternal salvation. Another sign of a pati- 
ent man is that he is silent under his sufferings, desir- 
ing them to be seen only by the eyes of God, whom 
alone he wishes to please ; nevertheless, he ought not, 
through the desire of suffering alone, to conceal them 
from his director or spiritual father, who is capable 
of giving him counsel, and from whom nothing should 
be kept back. We are also called upon to make known 
our ailments or bodily infirmities to a physician, when 
necessity requires it; but we should not enlarge upon 
these things to our friends, merely for the purpose of 
exciting their compassion. The patient man knows no 
consoler but God, who beholds the sufferings he en- 
dures for His love. 


II. Of the sorrows and afflictions endured by the 
Blessed Virgin previous to the passion of her Son. 


Of this virtue of perfect patience, the Blessed Vir- 
gin has also left us the example; and that we may 
form some idea of it, let us first hear what the Gospel 
tells us of the trials and'sufferings she endured through- 
out her whole life. 

We are not made aware of the sufferings of her 
childhood:; nevertheless, there is no doubt she ex- 
perienced great ones; for sufferings were ever the 
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chosen inheritance, as it were, of the friends of God, 
of those upon whom He wished to bestow His signal 
favours. It is therefore highly improbable that Mary 
would be exempted from trials, from the time when 
her reason was sufficiently developed for her to suffer 
with merit. Ifshe had no other cause of suffering, 
was it not enough for her to behold the afflictions or 
her neighbour, whom she loved as well as herself, and 
to witness the offences committed against God, whom 
she loved above all things? ‘These things were far 
more than enough to cause her extreme sorrow. But 
let us proceed to what the Gospel relates on this sub- 
ject, after the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

What was her sorrow when St. Joseph, perceiving 
her condition, was about to forsake her and return into 
his own country! Not that the virginal purity of Mary 
was in anywise doubted by her chaste spouse, who be- 
lieved her to be spotless, notwithstanding appearances ; 
but ignorant of the mystery wrought within her by the 
virtue of the Holy Ghost, the state in which he beheld 
her so greatly troubled him, that he saw no course left 
for him to pursue but that of flight. The embarrass- 
ment that was visible in the whole appearance of the 
faithful and prudent guardian of her virginity, before 
the heavenly mystery was revealed to him by the angel, 
could not fail to penetrate the Blessed Virgin with the 
most acute sorrow. And, again, what did it not cost 
the heart of Mary to behold the Son of God at His 
birth destitute of everything, laid in a manger in a 
stable in the depth of winter! She joyfully endured 
her own share of the inconveniences, but those which 
fell upon her new-born Infant, whom she knew to be 
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worthy of all homage, yet who was abandoned by the 
whole world and deprived of all aid, penetrated her 
maternal heart with unutterable sorrow. And what. 
must have been her feelings when the knife of circum- 
cision caused the blood of Jesus Christ to flow. This 
ceremony forcibly reminded her that her Son Jesus 
was one day to shed the last drop of His blood upon 
the cross. What labours and repugnances had she 
not to overcome when, being compelled to leave her 
own country, she sought refuge in Egypt, and remained 
there for seven years, amongst the inhuman, barbarous, 
and idolatrous inhabitants of that country, who gave 
themselves up to every kind of disorder, who wor- 
shipped the devil, and in so many ways trampled the 
Divine Majesty under foot! And with what grief was 
she not penetrated on hearing of the cruelty of Herod 
towards all the male children about the age of Jesus, 
the innocent victims to a tyrant’s jealous fears! Her 
imagination was filled with the most terrible and over- 
whelming pictures of their hapless mothers: some dis- 
consolate, some expiring, others massacred together 
with their children; in fancy she heard their groans, 
and witnessed their tears, their rage, fury, and despair. 
The Blessed Virgin beheld these horrible things with 
extraordinary patience; for they were depicted to her 
mind’s eye as vividly as if she had absolutely seen 
them. For she knew that in each of the little ones 
who came within Herod’s decree her Son Jesus was 
sought for; and she looked upon the massacre of each 
one as though it were the massacre of her own Son, 
whose destruction alone was desired. 
Mary experienced another kind of suffering from 
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the absence of Jesus at the age of twelve years. Where 
is she to seek Him? where find Him? What is be- 
come of the sole object of her love? What can have 
caused Him to leave the paternal roof? The third day 
has dawned, and He has not returned. When will she 
see Him again? Yet, when Mary found her Son in the 
Temple, she only expressed her reasonable uneasiness 
in those gentle words: ‘My Son, Thy father and I have 
sought Thee, sorrowing.’ The Blessed Virgin was like- 
wise much afflicted at the imprisonment and death of 
John the Baptist; he was the son of her cousin Eliza- 
beth; she had gone to visit him whilst yet within his 
mother’s womb; and he had been sanctified there, 
through the mediation of Jesus, whom Mary bore 
within her own. She knew him to be more perfect 
and holy than any man who had lived on earth up to 
that time, the precursor of her Son, and destined by 
the Eternal Father to give authentic testimony of © 
Jesus Christ to the world. How could she, then, 
but grieve over the fate of one so eminently holy, so 
distinguished by his ministry; put to death as he 
was to satisfy the adulterous rage of Herodias, and 
to reward her shameless daughter for a dance! On 
one hand, the death of the precursor of our Saviour, 
and on the other, the outrage offered to the Divine 
Majesty in his person, afforded just cause of affliction 
tothe Blessed Virgin, and called forth the exercise of 
her patience. During the three years of our Saviour’s 
public life, and when He was everywhere performing 
miracles, Mary had much peculiar trial and fatigue to 
undergo. She followed Him in His journeys, not with 
the authority ofa mother, and that she might be treated 
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with distinction, but with humility and profound atten- 
tion to the divine word, desirous to profit by it. Whilst 
following Him, in the company of other holy women, 
she heard without complaint the blasphemies uttered 
against her Son by the Scribes and Pharisees: some 
of whom called Him a Samaritan, others said He was 
possessed by the devil ; He was treated by some as a 
magician, by others as a transgressor of the law. She 
was aware of the plots laid to insnare Him: at one 
time they sought to stone Him, at another to hurl Him 
down a precipice; and then they were for delivering Him 
up to the officers of Ceesar. Even an ordinary Chris- 
tian would feel distressed on beholding the Divine Ma- 
jesty thus trampled under foot by a vile creature. How 
great, then, must have been the anguish of Mary, full 
as she was of piety, devotion, and love for Jesus Christ, 
her God and her Son, when she heard the blasphemies 
uttered against Him, and witnessed the combination 
of the Pharisees, who sought to turn souls aside from 
the path of salvation, into which He had led them 
with so much labour! 


III. Of the sufferings of the Blessed Virgin during 
the passion of her Son. 


If our Saviour during His passion was truly a ‘man 
of sorrows,’ the heart. of the Blessed Virgin was at the 
same time like a ‘sea of affliction.’ These terms, used 
by one of the prophets, do not give an exaggerated 
picture of the sorrows of Mary when she learned that 
her Son, the ‘King of Glory,’ had been delivered to 
the powers of darkness; when she beheld Him sur- 
rounded by armed men, bound, scoffed at by the whole 
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Jewish mob, struck at by an insolent soldiery, fol- 
lowed by the hisses and outcries ofan infuriated popu- 
lace, treated as a rogue and a malefactor; when she saw 
Him dragged from tribunal to tribunal, outraged at that 
of Annas by the cruel blow of a miserable slave; His 
face covered with spittle in the house of Caiphas ; when 
she beheld Him clothed in a fool’s garment in presence 
of Herod’s army; cruelly scourged and crowned with 
thorns at the tribunal of Pilate ; and persecuted by an 
ungrateful people, who repeatedly cry, ‘Away. with 
Him! Crucify Him! and preferred that Barabbas, a 
notorious robber, should be released before Him. 
Jesus of Nazareth, called Christ, is sentenced by a 
most iniquitous judge to the ignominious death of the 
cross, and a herald publicly proclaims His sentence. 
Jesus leaves the preetorium of Pilate, exhausted with 
the torments He has endured the live-long night ; His 
adorable face covered with spittle; His sacred body 
all mangled and torn; and in this state He is loaded 
with a cross so heavy that He sinks beneath its weight, 
and, from sheer weakness, falls with His face upon the 
ground. And can it be an exaggeration to say that the 
heart of Mary, who witnessed such a scene, was like 
unto a sea of sorrow? Magna est sicut mare contritio 
tua. Buta fresh accumulation of affliction yet awaits 
her on Calvary ; she hears there each terrible blow of | 
the hammer by which large nails are driven into the 
adorable hands and feet of her Son; she next beholds 
Him with a sudden effort raised on high,—upon the 
cross to which they have nailed Him, —stripped of His 
garments, streaming with blood, placed between two 
thieves, insulted by the hypocritical Pharisees, by the 
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passers-by, and even by one of the wretched criminals 
by His side. Jesus then addresses His Father in these 
touching words: ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?’ The Eternal Father had so decreed, in 
order that His Son might endure every species of suf- 
fering for the salvation of the world. 

And yet another accession of sorrow ! The Mother, 
casting her eyes upon her Son, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, sees that He looks upon her, and then, direct- 
ing her attention to St. John, He says to her, ‘Woman,. 
behold thy son ;’ saying likewise to St. John, ‘ Behold 
thy mother.’ At this moment the inmost soul of Mary 
was penetrated with compassion ; for she saw that her 
Son, amidst the worst horrors of death, seemed forgetful 
of His own sufferings, to recommend her to the care of 
His beloved disciple ; and, moreover, she knew that it 
was to spare her tender heart that He called her ‘ Wo- 
man’ instead of by the endearing name of ‘ Mother.” 
‘Woman, behold thy son! And it was not a light af- 
fliction to Mary to feel that the disciple was to take the 
place of his Master ; the servant that of his Lord ; the 
son of Zebedee that of the Son of God. ‘O love!’ ex- 
_claims St. Bernard on this subject, ‘O mutual and ex- 
cessive love! Who shall tell the love of the Son for 
His Mother, or that of the Mother for her Son? The 
Son feels the sufferings of the Mother, and as far as it 
is possible for her to do so, the Mother endures those 
of her Son.” O, what compassion melted the heart of 
Mary, when Jesus in His exhaustion uttered the words, 
‘I thirst,’ and when, instead of a draught to quench His 
thirst, they offered Him vinegar and gall to drink; and 
when, bowing down His head and saying, ‘Father, into 
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Thy hands I commend My Spirit,’ He expired. The 
spear with which a barbarous soldier pierced His side 
pierced the heart of Mary, who witnessed this unheard- 
of cruelty with the most lively sorrow. And when the 
body of Jesus was taken down from the cross, and the 
Blessed Virgin contemplated all its wounds, how un- 
utterable was her grief! But as a climax to her dolours, 
this precious deposit was soon taken away from her to 
be removed to the place of burial, and she was a 
of the consolation of beholding it again. 

But thoroughly to understand the extent of Mary’s 
sorrow on beholding the sufferings of Jesus, we should 
have some idea of the extent of her love for her Son. 
Sorrow increases in proportion to the love we bear to- 
wards the person whom we behold in suffering ; there- 
fore the sorrow of the Blessed Virgin was extreme, as 
were the sufferings of her Son. She loved Jesus Christ 
as her God ; and her supernatural love in this respect 
exceeded that ofall other saints who were inflamed by 
the most ardent charity. But she loved Him also as 
her Son, and under this relation her natural love was 
boundless as the merit of such a Son; consequently 
her sufferings were without bounds. They were greater 
than those of all the martyrs, says St. Anselm, in the 
following words: ‘Great as were the torments of the 
martyrs, they were in a manner light and easy, com- 
pared to thy sufferings, most Blessed Virgin.’ These suf- 
ferings were predicted to her by the holy Simeon, under 
the figure of a sword of sorrow which should one day 
pierce her soul. Her Son was to be for the salvation 
of some, and the loss of others; He was to be set up 
as a sign for the contradiction and injustice of men: 
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these were to be the source of His sufferings, of His 
passion, and consequently the source of the dolours 
of Mary: Gladius pertransit animam. But the sorrows 
of Mary, whatever their nature, penetrated her soul, 
but did not surprise or cast her down; she expected 
them, and went through them all beforehand, even to 
the grief with which she received the last expiring sighs 
of her Son on Calvary. 


IV. The Blessed Virgin endured all her sufferings 
with a wonderful patience, because she loved them ; 
and she loved them because they came from the hands 
of God, because it was His will that she should suffer ; 
she praised and thanked Him for her sufferings as for 
sO many signal favours. We have the testimony of St. 
Ignatius the martyr to this effect: ‘The Blessed Vir- 
gin,’ he says, ‘remained tranquil and firm in the midst 
of the persecutions and afflictions that she had to en- 
dure in this life. Moreover, however great her trials, 
she always wished them to be greater ; in this surpass- 
ing the most patient and cruelly tortured of the mar- 
tyrs. Now, the will and desire are what God chiefly 
considers in those who suffer; and, inasmuch as her 
love of God—whence arises the desire of suffering for 
His glory —was immeasurably greater than that of all 
the martyrs, her will and desire to suffer were beyond 
comparison more intense than theirs.’ ‘As long as the 
Blessed Virgin beheld the sufferings of our Lord,’ says 
St. Idefonsus, ‘she was more than a martyr, for the 
sword of sorrow ceased not to penetrate her heart, and 
love kept up her sorrow with invincible patience.’ 

: K 
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In the case of the unjust and violent death of a 
son there is no mother, however holy, who would not 
betray some external signs of the grief that weighs 
upon her soul; but the Blessed Virgin, immersed, as 
it were, in a sea of bitterness, shows nothing in her 
words or actions but a constancy proof against trial ; 
not a murmur, not a sigh escapes her, Far from faint- 
ing away, as many do under the weight of extreme 
sorrow, she represses her grief, far surpassing that of 
the accumulated grief of all the bereaved and discon- 
solate mothers in the world; she keeps it down by 
the most generous resignation to the divine will; she 
stands firm and unshaken at the foot of that cross to 
which her Son is fastened, covered with wounds and 
loaded with ignominy. Her heroic constancy is ex- 
pressed in the words of the Evangelist: Stabat juxta 
crucem. Contemplating the infinite mercy of God, 
who, in order to give eternal life to His guilty slaves, 
had thus signed the death-warrant of His only Son, 
there Mary remained: Sfabat. Amazed at the nigor- 
ous justice of the Eternal Father, who, that He might 
pardon sinners, spared not His only Son, who was 
holiness and innocence itself, she remained Stabat. 
Regardless alike of the fury of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the insolence of the soldiers, or the wild out- 
breaks of an enraged populace, leaving to all ages an 
example of constancy and patience, superior to all the 
trials of this mortal life: Stabat juxta crucem. ‘The 
Mother of our Lord,’ says St. Ambrose, ‘ stood beneath 
the cross, and remained there undaunted ; and during 
all the time that He was nailed to it, she fearlessly 
confronted His persecutors.’ 
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Let us now pass on to other examples of the pa- 
tience of Mary. Even from the time of the ascension 
of our Lord Jesus Christ into heaven, after the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel by the Apostles, up to the hour of her death, the 
Blessed Virgin continued to suffer with invincible pa- 
tience. For whilst the earth was yet reeking with the 
blood of her Son, shed for the redemption of the 
world, the greater number of the Jewish people fell 
back into infidelity. How sad this change, and how 
afflicting to the Mother of the Redeemer ! 

The Jewish people, distinguished by name as the 
people of God, and chosen by Him from amongst all 
the other nations of the earth; that people who had 
been governed by the Patriarchs and instructed by the 
Prophets ; that people who had received the law from 
God Himself, who had heard the promises He had 
made to them; that people from whom Mary was 
descended, amongst whom she had been nursed during 
her infancy and brought up, and from whom the Re- 
deemer of the world Himself had borrowed the form 
of man: yes, that very people, or the greater number, 
were living in darkness, iniquity, and error, oppressed 
with calamities, at enmity with God, and under sen- 
tence of eternal condemnation. O, how sorrowful were 
the reflections of Mary upon all these things! How 
painfully and incessantly did they impress upon her 
heart and mind that the precious blood of her Son 
had been shed in vain for so many millions of miser- 
able sinners, hardened in their infidelity; Another 
subject for the exercise of patience in the Blessed 
Virgin was her prolonged life on earth; for, far from 
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her heavenly country, she ardently though tranquilly 
sighed for the time when she should again behold and 
be united to her Son in heaven, where she should, 
face to face, contemplate the beauty of His divinity, 
and gaze with rapture.on the glory and splendour of 
His sacred humanity. She took no interest or delight 
in the things of earth ; she took only what food was 
necessary for the preservation of her life. My soul, 
says the royal Prophet, refuses all consolation from 
creatures: I remember my God alone, and in Him 
only do I rejoice. But with how much greater reason 
might Mary have used these words, her love of God 
being so enlightened, so pure and perfect! The di- 
vine consolations which she derived from her faith, 
hope, and charity, and from the frequent visits she 
received from her Son and His angels, by increasing 
her love, instead of satisfying, only tended the more to 
inflame the ardour with which she desired to behold 
the face of God. And as ‘hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’* Mary, from her prolonged sojourn on 
earth, suffered a spiritual martyrdom that drew deep 
sighs from her heart, and an abundance of tears from 
her eyes. | 

It is true she maintained an entire resignation to 
the divine will, which she loved more than her own ; 
but this perfect conformity did not render her the less. 
sensible to her martyrdom; it caused her to love to 
suffer, because it was the will of God she should do 
so; and in this consists the virtue of patience, namely, 
in loving our sufferings, not in being insensible to 
them. Sephronimus understood this kind of secret. 


* Prov, xiii. 
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martyrdom ; and he invites our special attention to 
the subject. Consider, says he, and weigh well the 
sufferings of the heart of Mary, after the ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ into heaven ; the ardour, yet the 
patient constancy with which she desired to enjoy the 
eternal presence of her Son and her God. The desires 
and love of the hearts of all men united, joined to 
their perfect conformity to the will of God, must ever 
fall short of the dispositions that animated the heroic 
heart of Mary. 


V. In what manner we should imitate the patience 
of the Blessed Virgin. 


We are invited and encouraged, by the examples 
left us of the invincible patience of Mary, to imitate it 
to the best of our power, and according to our degree" 
of grace. We shall follow, though distantly, in the 
footsteps of this perfect model, if we bear with patience 
the trials that overtake us, whether they be from the 
loss of fortune, health, or reputation ; whether they be 
from the injuries, calumnies, persecutions, or contra- 
dictions of men, of our enemies, friends, or neigh- 
bours, without saying and doing anything on our part 
to displease them, without bearing the slightest ill- 
will towards any one, especially when we have been 
injured by others in word or deed. If we feel our 
hearts roused within us, let us overcome ourselves. 
by silence ; for then it is of the utmost importance for 
us to be silent, because where the tranquillity of 
the heart is disturbed, a man at other times most 
prudent will with difficulty restrain himself from the 
use of some angry expression, which injures alike the 
soul of him who uses it, and that of the person to 
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whom it is directed. He who observes silence on such 
occasions avoids this twofold evil, to say. nothing of 
the double merit he acquires in the sight of God, by 
the patience which restrains his tongue. When the 
sinner, says the wise man,* raised himself up against 
me, to caluminate and slander me, I was silent, with- 
out saying a word, even a kind one, that I might save 
myself from strife. The saints extol and observe this - 
as a most important means of preserving the virtue of 
patience. The holy Abbot Isaiah says on this subject :f 
Be attentive and careful to observe this advice: when 
anything is said to offend you, and you feel the emotions 
of anger rising within your heart, be silent till its tran- 
quillity is restored ; then, if it seems expedient to you to 
speak, you can do so, but let it be with mildness. And 
if duty requires you to give reproof, be careful not to 
give it whilst under the influence of feeling, lest that 
feeling gain upon you; wait till the agitation has sub- 
sided, and then you may administer reproof or ad- 
vice ; but when the soul is disturbed, recollect your- 
self, and beg the grace of God to subdue those angry 
emotions within your heart, and to enable you after- 
wards to speak without manifesting the least sharpness 
or resentment in your words. Let us also endeavour 
to cultivate this virtue of patience by accepting all 
things that we dislike, little as well as great; let us 
beg of God to inspire us with a love and desire for 
these annoyances, our patient endurance of which is 
so pleasing and meritorious in His sight ; and asa still 
farther incentive to the practice of patience, let us fre- 
quently meditate on its necessity. It would be mad-_ 
ness to expect a soldier to defend himself, or to come 


* Prov, xxxviii, + In Biblioth. Sacra, 
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off victorious, who should stand unarmed upon the 
battle-field ; and as necessary as arms are to the sol- 
dier is the shield of patience to the Christian in the 
perpetual warfare of life, to preserve his soul in grace, 
to enable him to triumph over the enemies that every- 
where surround him, and to merit for him the crown 
promised to him that shall conquer. You have need 
of patience, said the Apostle to the Hebrews, that, 
doing the will of God, you may obtain the heavenly 
reward that has been promised to you. 

Every one in his intercourse with other men has 
need of patience to enable him to bear contradictions, 
reproaches, repugnances, and annoyances, and to ac- 
commodate himself to the dispositions of all in what is 
lawful. Without this virtue, the unity and peace that 
should reign amongst us must infallibly be destroyed. 
I, who hold myself a captive to Jesus Christ, said the 
Apostle to the Ephesians, implore of you to live in a 
manner worthy of your vocation as Christians, with 
sweetness, supporting one another with patience and 
charity ; be careful to preserve amongst you the spirit 
of union in the bond of true peace.* Masters, fathers 
of families, and superiors have need of patience, to 
enable them to bear, without detriment to their souls, 
the innumerable transgressions of their will or orders 
on the part of their servants, children, or subjects ; 
they require patience to withhold chastisement or re- 
proof when they are in anger, or when it would be of 
no benefit to the inferior. But, above all, this virtue. 
is necessary at the time of administering reproof or 
chastisement, that these may not exceed the fault; that 

* Ephes, iv, 
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words, sometimes worse to bear than correction itself, 
may not be added to it; and that the efficacy of the 
punishment may not be destroyed by the angry warmth 
of him who inflicts it; for we show a very bad ex- 
ample if, whilst correcting the faults of others, we our- 
selves fall into sin. St. Paul continues: Accuse and 
reprehend in all patience. He desires that they even 
who deserve most to be confounded, such as obstinate 
heretics, should be brought back with the utmost gen- 
tleness and a persevering patience. It becomes a ser- 
vant of God, says he, to be mild and patient with 
every one, and not to be haughty towards those who 
resist the truth ; for then God may open their eyes to 
see their error, and lead them to embrace the side of 
truth. 


VI. Of the merit of patience, and the fruits to be 
derived from it. 


By patience we are victorious over ourselves, we 
gain the most glorious and desirable of victories; a 
victory greater than that of vanquishing powerful ar- 
mies, greater than the conquest of empires, greater 
than the subjection of the universe. For man’s most 
powerful and indomitable enemy, the enemy he has 
most to fear, is himself, is his self-will, which he natur- 
ally seeks always to gratify, is his constant and violent 
tendency to evil. Now, by patience alone can all this 
be overcome.} Natural inclination prompts and seeks 
revenge for an injury; patience stands firm against 
this inclination, resists and conquers it; nor is this all: 
far from doing or saying anything injurious to the 
offender, the patient man does good to him, speaks 
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well of him ; and by thus conquering himself he gains 
@ victory so much the more glorious, as it is rare and 
difficult to achieve ; he becomes infinitely pleasing in 
the sight of God, who is the sole Judge of true merit, 
and renders himself worthy not of an earthly crown, 
such as was awarded to a Roman conqueror, but of 
the crown of immortality, with which he shall trium- 
phantly enter into the kingdom of heaven. The Holy 
Ghost says:* Melior est vir patiens viro forti—he 
who, whilst resisting and enduring evil, possesses his 
soul in patience, is more to be esteemed than the con- 
queror of cities, provinces, and kingdoms. 

Patience also renders the Christian man superior 
to all the powers of hell. It is beyond a doubt that 
one single devil can more easily accomplish a design 
than could all the human race put together ; but the 
patient man, with the ever-present help of God, tri- 
umphs alone over all the devils leagued together to 
destroy him. The devil can deprive us of our goods, 
or afflict us with infirmities, unless God prevents him ; 
but these are not exactly the things he wants ; his aim 
is to make us impatient, to make us murmur against 
God, speak bitterly of our neighbour, call divine pro- 
vidence in question, and unlawfully retaliate upon our 
neighbour the injuries done us through his instigation. 
But the true Christian, armed with patience, and sus- 
tained by the help of God, who is his strength and 
support, remains firm under these temptations and as- 
saults of the spirit of darkness. By the nght and title 
acquired for him, and sealed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, from which good works derive all their merit, 


* Prov, xvi, 32. 
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he enters gloriously into the kingdom of heaven, there 
to occupy one of the places left vacant by the fallen 
angels. Blessed, says the Apostle St. James, is he who 
suffers, but does not yield to temptation ; for having 
been tried and found faithful, he shall receive from the 
hands of God the crown of eternal life, promised to 
those who love Him. 

It is another admirable property of patience to be, 
as it were, the safeguard and support of every virtue. 
For all virtues have their enemies, and opposite tend- 
encies to contend against; these are the unruly pas- 
sions that rise within the soul, and especially those 
that rebel and agitate us in the time of adversity, and, 
in general, on all trying occasions. The first of these 
passions is the annoyance caused by a present evil, 
whatever it may be; this gives rise to other passions, 
namely, to anger, spite, hatred, and resentment, which 
tyrannise over the soul. But patience raises the Chris- 
tian man above vexation, softens him, brings him back 
to right reason, and hinders the other passions from 
rising in arms against the opposite virtues, or at any 
rate from gaining a victory over them. Thus, by sub- 
duing, in the first instance, the passion which is the 
mainspring of so many others, the patient man peace- 
ably preserves all virtues. This is what St. Gregory 
means when he says,* that patience is the guardian of 
all virtues ; because it turns aside and removes all ob- 
stacles from their path. And our Lord Himself, for 
the same reason, after having foretold to His disciples 
the divers persecutions they would encounter in the 
world, adds: In patience you shall possess your souls. 


* Homil, in Ev. Luc. 
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As if He had told them that in the midst of tribulation 
they would be enabled by patience to preserve the 
spiritual life of their souls, together with all the graces, 
favours, and gifts which they had received. Hence it 
follows that patience not only enables us to preserve 
all virtues, but it contributes also to their increase and 
perfection. In fact, the temptation and difficulties that 
we meet with in the practice of virtue first make us 
lose courage, and then finally cause us to abandon it. 
Now, patience makes these difficulties bearable, lessens 
them by degrees, and even makes us love our troubles, 
these being the sure means of advancing in holiness, 
of living, and of dying well. Live so, says the Apostle. 
St. James, that patience may be perfected in you; that 
is to say, let your patience be such as that nothing 
may be able to turn you aside from the way of Chris- 
tian perfection, which each one is required by God to. 
pursue according to his state of life. 


VII. Every good work performed by the just man 
is pleasing and meritorious in the sight of God. But. 
of all good works none ‘is more pleasing to God than 
that of suffering for His love in perfect patience ; be- 
cause nature may lend a helping hand in the perform- 
ance of other good works, man having more or less a 
tendency to good ; but such is not the case with re- 
gard to suffering, against which nature absolutely re- 
volts: therefore a greater love of God is required for 
the endurance of evil than for the simple performance: 
of good. | 

Moreover, the patient suffering of evil renders the 
soul more conformable to the image of God, her sove- 
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reign good. For although the infinite goodness of the 
Almighty was manifested in the creation of the hea- 
vens and the earth for the use of man, and in innu- 
merable other benefits bestowed upon him, yet this 
infinite goodness is beyond measure more surprising 
in the patience with which He has borne with man’s 
ingratitude, loving him to such an extent as to take 
upon Himself the same frail nature, and to die upon 
a cross for his redemption. ‘Thus, by suffering in pa- 
tience for the love of God and his neighbour, a man 
becomes more like to God than by means of any other 
exercise of virtue. St. Chrysostom elucidates this truth 
as follows:* There is nothing more noble or more 
glorious than to suffer for Jesus Christ ; it is grander 
than to be master of the universe, more glorious than 
to be an apostle, work miracles, raise the dead to 
life, or be possessed of the wisdom of the angels. No, 
there is nothing more advantageous to the Christian 
man than tribulation, whether it be exterior or interior ; 
and every trial borne with patience for God’s sake is 
of incomparably greater value than the practice of any 
other good work. Blosius gives the reason of this ;f 
which is, that by suffering man more closely imitates 
the passion of Jesus Christ, and also participates more 
fully in its merits. The same writer adds, that to 
suffer here below for the love of God is the greatest 
glory of man ; it is so high an honour that man should 
deem himself unworthy of it, and return thanks to 
God for distinguishing, honouring, and treating him 
as a chosen favourite by sending him sufferings. The 
Apostles joyfully rendered thanks to God because they 
* De Hom. ft C. xxv. 
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had been deemed worthy of suffering for the name of 
Jesus. God sends sufferings to those whom He loves, 
by means of various tribulations, temptations, trials 
from their neighbour, vexations, ingratitude, the loss 
of property, sickness, or infirmities, that they may have 
constant opportunities of gaining merit and glory. 
Know, says He by the mouth of the prophet Jere- 

mias, that the cities in which I am most honoured, | 
and in which My name is invoked, are those that I will 
begin to afflict. Be careful, says the Apostle to the 
Hebrews,* that you do not lightly esteem tribulation; 
for it is the time of the visitation of God: he whom 
God loveth He chastiseth. And to bear out this 
principle, how many true servants of God, how many 
saints, after a long course of the most exalted virtue, 
have all at once found themselves, by the divine per- 
mission, attacked by calumny or bowed down by sick- 
ness, in order that their sanctity might be the more 
perfected and purified by their patience under these 
trials. 

Happy are the souls to whom God sends such 
trials ; for they are proofs of His love, and assured signs 
of their predestination. Quia acceptus eras Domino, 
necesse fuit ut tentatio probaret te.t Tobias was pleasing 
to God both as regarded his present state, as hewalked 
in the path of virtue, and also with regard to his eter- 
nal election; for he was visited by God with afflictions, 
which, in the order of divine wisdom, are the means of 
arriving at a glorious immortality. What could more 
manifestly prove the love of God for the martyrs, or 
foreshadow their eternal predestination, than their 

* Heb. xii. 6. + Tobias xii, 
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martyrdom itself? The Church requires no farther 
proof to honour and invoke them as saints and inha- 
bitants of the heavenly Jerusalem. St. Dinachus, on 
this subject, says :* As the persecutions of tyrants have 
ceased to afflict the Church, God will substitute other 
kinds of trials, both in soul and body, for the perfection 
of His servants: in the soul they will have tempta- 
tions to pride, many troublesome thoughts, injuries, 
affronts, slanders, and calumnies to try their patience; 
in the body a succession of sicknesses and infirmities ; 
and by suffering these various trials with patience they 
will endure a species of martyrdom—a martyrdom 
the more meritorious on account of the length of its 
duration. Why, asks St. Gregory,t does God send so 
many trials in this world to the just? Because, replies 
the same holy Doctor, He desires by means of these 
temporal sufferings to raise them to the highest degree 
of happiness and glory in heaven. Sufferings are, as 
it were, the seal of His love and of their predestination. 
He takes from them those things that are worthless, 
that by patiencé they may gain the things that are 
priceless ; He allows them to be despised by worldlings, 
that they may one day be exalted before the assembled 
universe. Hence it is that the saints fly from the es- 
teem of the world and fear prosperity, seeking only to 
be ignored and forgotten: they love to remain un- 
known, because the patient endurance of this state 
is a sign of salvation which gives them courage, and 
strengthens their firm hope of an everlasting recom- 
pense. 

There can be no doubt that the Blessed Virgin, 

* C, xciv. | ¢ Lib. iii, Moral, 
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daughter of the Most High God, was more tenderly 
cherished by Him than all other creatures ; neither can 
there be any doubt of His almighty power to save her 
from all suffering, either of body or of soul; yet not- 
withstanding this, she was a prey to sufferings and tri- 
bulations during the whole course of her life. We have 
already touched on her sufferings and trials, which in- 
finitely surpassed anything we can endure. Because 
God loved her more than any other saint, she was to 
suffer more than any other; inasmuch as she was chosen 
by God to be raised to a higher dignity in heaven than 
any other saint, it was necessary for her to suffer with 
more ardent love, with more profound humility, with 
greater sweetness and patience, than any other saint. 
However great the merit which she acquired by her per- 
fection in the practice of other virtues, it was increased 
by her heroic longanimity under constant sufferings, 
which caused St. Bonaventure to say: The Blessed 
_ Virgin’s chief merit was during the passion of her Son, 
for whom her compassion reached to the utmost ex- 
tent of what she could bear. O, is it not, then, just that 
we should accept from the hand of God whatever suf- 
ferings He may be pleased to send us ; that we should 
esteem trials, and look upon them as blessings, since it 
is so glorious a thing and so advantageous to our souls 
to suffer for His love! — | 
It is a virtue peculiar to the Christians, says St. 
Jerome, to look upon the evils of life as so many gifts 
from God, and to thank Him for them. For infidels 
even look upon temporal advantages as benefits, for 
which they feel an obligation of returning thanks to the 
Creator. ‘The fruits of Christian patience being so ad- 
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mirable, how diligently should we labour to acquire 
this virtue, in spite of all the difficulties we may have 
to surmount ! 


VIII. Of the means of acquiring patience. 


A primary means is, in the first place, to impress 
upon our hearts a firm conviction of this truth, which 
is of faith, and frequently to recall it to mind—that 
every affliction that can befall us in this world ema- 
nates from God, as from its first principle: and cause. 
Good and evil, life and death, poverty and niches are 
from God, says Ecclesiasticus. There is no evil in life 
which the Lord has not done, says the prophet Amos. 
But this requires some explanation. 

With regard to those evils which proceed from na- 
tural causes, such as sickness engendered by the cor- 
rupt state of the atmosphere, the loss of property by 
shipwreck or by other means ; there is little difficulty 
in tracing such evils to the hand of God. But with 
respect to those evils which spring from the malice of 
men, or from that of the devil, such as robberies, mur- 
ders, calumnies, temptations, or evil suggestions, it is 
not so easy to understand how and in what manner 
they come from the hand of God; for God is not, 
neither can He be, the author of sin: (Von Deus volens 
iniguitatem tu es. God holds sin in abhorrence, and for- 
bids it as an evil opposed to all His infinite attributes. 
Two things, therefore, are to be considered in thé 
wrong or evil which one man does to another, namely, 
the Jain and the guz/t. Now the pain, for example a 
wound, is a physical and natural thing, in which God 
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acquiesces, because nothing of this kind can happen 
without His help; but with regard to the guilt, in 
which consists the sin, and which is a moral evil and 
proceeds from the disordered will of man, God does 
not acquiesce in, though He permits it, because for 
some just judgment He does not prevent it, although 
He has the power to do so. In this sense must be 
understood that indisputable and revealed truth, that 
there is no calamity, whether public or individual, that 
does not come direct from God, either for the punish- 
ment of sinners or for the trial of the just. The Holy 
Scriptures abound in examples of this kind. Here we 
see the impious Sennacherib perishing at the hands of 
those who were the ministers of the divine wrath; 
there we behold holy Job tormented by Satan in every 
imaginable way, for the trial of his patience and purifi- 
cation of his virtue. And not only great misfortunes 
but the minor annoyances of life come to us from the 
hand of God—a contemptuous gesture, a cold silence, 
unmeasured language; these little mortifications even 
are sent to us from God, that by bearing them pati- 
ently, we may continually gain fresh merit in His sight. 
This design of God’s goodness, to turn all our suffer- 
ings to advantage, has ever been regarded by the saints 
and the truly just as the most excellent means of pre- 
serving our patience under the most trying circum- 
stances. The masters of the spiritual life, says St. 
Dorotheus,* have always followed the maxim of re- 
ferring their slightest sufferings to God, as to their 
first cause, and by this reflection they have been filled 
with a peace which rendered their lives like to those 
* Serm. vii. 
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of the blessed in paradise. In this manner the virtuous 
Judith encouraged the inhabitants of Bethulia to en- 
dure their calamities. Let us be persuaded that the 
evils we endure fall far short of our sins, and that they 
are sent to us by God, not for our loss, but for our 
good, to correct and bring us back to a sense of duty. 

Our reflections on the subject of our evils should 
be the following: without considering the injustice or 
ill-will of men, we should believe that in sending us — 
sufferings, the infinite goodness of God only desires 
and seeks our reformation if we are sinners, or our 
perfection if we are just, and the means of assuring 
our eternal salvation. For how great will be the merit 
of our patience if we adore the hand of God that chas- 
tises us; if we love our neighbour of whose instru- 
mentality He makes use to do so; if we render thanks 
to His mercy for thus tracing out for us the sure path 
to salvation. Such is the reward of Christian patience, 
a crown of eternal glory; such the love of God to- 
wards us when He allows us to be afflicted, to be per- 
secuted, to suffer the loss of our goods or reputation. 
‘Whoever is determined to serve God, says St. Doro- 
theus,* must prepare his soul for temptations and 
tribulation, persuaded that none of these things hap- 
pen without the express order or permission of 
divine providence; and that whatever God does in 
our regard, He does it for our good, through love of 
us and out of His goodness and mercy. It is beyond 
a doubt that such is the conduct of God, not only to- 
wards those who have always been faithful to Him, 
but also with regard to those who from being great 


* Serm. vii, 
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sinners become penitents, and continue courageously 
to pursue the path of salvation. As for those who ob- 
stinately persist in their sins, if God continues to chas- 
tise them, and they rebel against His almighty hand, 
their rebellious impatience will be but the commence- 
ment of their eternal damnation; they possess the 
same means of salvation as others do, but the different 
use they make of them creates the immeasurable chasm 
between heaven and hell. What more solid or more 
powerful motive can there be for accepting all the suf- 
ferings of this life patiently, than that they all come 
from the hands of God? Holy Job, convinced of this 
truth, remained unshaken amidst the most terrible 
trials. The Sabians and Chaldeans had carried off his 
flocks, Satan had been permitted to compass the death 
of his children; yet he never so much as uttered the 
names of the authors of his calamities, seeing in them 
only the hand of God, who sent them for his good: 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: His 
will be done: blessed be the name of the Lord.’ When 
Semei, one of King David’s subjects, had the audacity 
to curse him, to insult him, and even to throw dust in 
his face, the monarch saw not in Semei a subject who 
offered him atrocious indignities ; he beheld in him 
the instrument of God, who made use of a vile crea- 
ture to humble him: Leave him, said the king to his 
courtiers, who stood amazed at his mildness and pa- 
tience ; God has commanded him to doit. Did we 
observe this line of conduct, which has since been ob- 
served by so many saints of the New Law, how great 
the glory that would redound to our good God, whe ~ 
condescends to be jealous of our homage and who 
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alone is worthy of it; and how many the advantages 
to ourselves! We should maintain charity towards all 
who wish or who do us evil, looking on them only as 
the instruments made use of by God to draw us back 
to His-service, to keep us faithful in it, or to attach us 
more strongly to it. How sweet the peace and tranquil- 
lity that would reign in our souls, did we unreservedly 
resign ourselves to the will of that God whose dearest 
interest, next to His own glory, is our salvation and 
participation in His own eternal happiness! 


IX. Ofsome other means of acquiring the virtue of 
patience. 


A lively conviction that everything that happens 
in this world comes from God, and resignation to His 
divine will, are two sufficient means of implanting the 
virtue of patience in the soul, and of inducing us to | 
take for our imitation the patience of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, who was submissive in all things to the most try- 
ing decrees of heaven. But we will pass on to some 
other motives which belong to us in our quality of sin- 
ners, and which did not regard Mary, free as she was 
from the least stain of sin. First, on every occasion of 
suffering, whether it be from some bodily infirmity, in- 
sult, or injury, let us immediately enter into ourselves, 
and calmly reflect that our sins deserve not only the 
trial from which we are actually suffering, but all other 
trials whatsoever; let us cheerfully accept the actual — 
trial ; let us judge and condemn ourselves, and thus 
freely and sincerely accept our sufferings, with the 
view of satisfying the divine justice for the innumerable . 
debts contracted towards it by our sins, ! 
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And if, through God’s mercy, we have committed 
only such faults as are called venial, even then we de- 
serve greater punishment than anything that can be en- 
dured in this world ; for we deserve the flames of purga- 
tory. SaysSt. Augustin: Gravior eri tlle ignis quam 
guidquid homo pati potest in hac vita, What, then, will be 
our lot if we have been guilty of many grievous sins, 
for which the justice of God demands our eternal pun- 
ishment, unless His wrath is restrained by His infinite 
goodness to give us an opportunity of doing penance ? 
So that whatever may be the state of our souls before 
God, instead of complaining or internally murmuring at 
our sufferings, we should confess that we are guilty, and 
that we deserve them; we should adore the hand that 
strikes us now, only to spare us in the day of wrath. 
We should say with the prophet :* I desire to suffer 
this chastisement, because I have sinned. How ad- 
vantageous to the Christian to entertain such disposi- 
tions ! How light do his sufferings appear when he com- 
pares them with the eternity of hell’s torments which he 
has inherited! We should, however, be animated by 
a nobler motive than this; for to suffer through grati- 
tude towards the mercy of God, who afflicts us in this 
world that He may spare us in ‘the next, is at best an 
interested love ; but let us suffer through zeal for the 
justice of God, which must be avenged for the injuries 
He has received from us vile creatures, worms of the 
earth, mere nothings. 

The just who suffer from this noble motive are so 
pleasing to God, that He loads them with His choicest 
favours. And with regard to the sinner, says St. Gre- 
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gory,” if he receives from the hand of God’s justicé the 
trials sent to him as the punishment of his sins, and on 
that account submits to them with perfect resignation, 
his conversion is begun ; because the divine goodness, 
which infinitely exceeds the sinner’s unworthiness, in- 
fuses into his soul the graces that dispose him to regain 
the friendship of God, which he had forfeited. 

But this habitual disposition to deem ourselves 
deserving of all the evils that befall us, to accept them 
with perfect submission, and even to bless the hand 
that strikes us, is not a means of acquiring patience 
only ; it is also a means of acquiring every other Chris- 
tian virtue in perfection, as we have before intimated. 
This made the holy Abbot Pastor say: ‘ All virtues are 
concentrated in one, which, if we do not possess, we 
seek for the rest in vain.’ And when he was asked 
which was this precious virtue, he replied: It is to 
accuse and sincerely condemn ourselves under every try- 
ing circumstance that happens to us; and this is the 
perfection of patience. The Holy Scriptures in many 
places recommend this self-condemnation. I will 
teach you, O men, said the Lord by the mouth of the 
Prophet Micheas,} what is good, and what it is the 
will of God that you should do: it is that you should 
be merciful to your neighbours, and severely judge 
yourselves. The corrupt nature of man inclines him 
to be severe towards others and indulgent to himself. 
Now the holy exercise of which we treat corrects this 
evil tendency, and teaches us to account ourselves the 
originators of all the evils of this life, since sin, which 
deserves them, is our own work. Do we receive an 

* Lib. ii, Mont. . + Mich. vi, 
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injury from our neighbour; let us acknowledge in our 
hearts that we deserve it. Do we ask for anything 
without obtaining it, or are we unsuccessful in any 
undertaking ; let us confess the justice either of the re- 
fusal or of our want of success ; let us confess that we 
deserve neither favours nor success. Do we feel angry 
emotions rise within us when addressed in sharp or 
cutting language; let us quickly enter into ourselves, 
accuse ourselves, and say, If I had the humility which 
I, more than all others, ought to have, I should not 
feel hurt by such a trifle. 

Thus, by attributing all evils to himself, and by 
willingly accepting God’s chastisements in this world 
on account of his faults, the patient man gathers the 
fruits of consolation and merit, a great increase of vir- 
tue, and the full pardon of his sins. The Christian 
who acts in this manner, says St. Dorotheus, will en- 
joy perfect peace, and will make rapid progress in vir- 
tue: behold the right way, he adds; if we deviate from 
it, no other good works we may prescribe for ourselves 
and practise will ever lead to peace of heart. 

Another excellent means of acquiring the virtue of 
patience is, each day to expect some extraordinary 
trial, and to prepare our souls by prayer to endure it 
courageously. However slight the attack, if it come 
upon us unawares, it may prove very dangerous and 
hurtful ; besides, whenever temptation surprises the 
Christian at a time when he is unprepared to meet it, 
there is a certain danger that he may yield to it. There- 
fore, when we rise in the morning, we should reflect 
that during the course of the day many things may oc- 
cur to annoy us, and then dispose ourselves to bear 
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them generously for the love of God ; we should re- 
new this resolution from time to time, even if our in- 
tercourse be with the most reasonable people, and our 
affairs are going on both smoothly and agreeably. In 
a word, we should impress our minds with the idea that 
the day will not pass over without the occurrence of 
something unpleasant, which may more or less excite 
us to anger, cause us to feel sad, or to say some harsh 
word, instead of observing silence and sacrificing all to 
God. The following is the advice of the holy Abbot 
Isaiah : Remember, says he, in one of his conferences, 
‘that every hour of the day may bring forth some event 
contrary to your inclinations; therefore be prepared 
for whatever may happen, because the contradictions 
we foresee lose almost all their bitterness, and may be 
endured with tranquillity. . 

This last means may be rendered still more effectual. 
by frequent meditation on the passion of Jesus Christ, 
and the wonderful patience that shines forth through- 
out every circumstance of this grand mystery of our 
redemption. We must meditate on our suffering God 
with an earnest desire to imitate Him to the best of 
our power by the help of His holy grace, too happy in 
being capable of some resemblance to our Divine 
Model. We must then add to this consideration that 
of the patience of the Blessed Virgin under the most 
constant and the most cruel of sufferings, next to those 
of our Lord Himself. Reflection on these two ex- 
amples will animate our courage in all our trials, and 
will enable us to draw from them the fruit desired by 
God to our souls, which is, that we may merit heaven. 
Let us frequently ask the Son and the Mother, Jesus 
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and Mary, to grant us this virtue, without which we 
can never become true Christians; and let us ask it 
by fervent prayer, by the practice of works of charity 
towards our neighbour, by the mortification of our dis- 
orderly affections and sensual appetites ; for, after all, 
charity is one of the greatest gifts of God, a gift which 
He rarely bestows but on the above conditions. And 
by means of this heavenly gift, how many men of pas- 
sionate and angry tempers have become mild, tractable, 
and patient? It is true that nature is not destroyed 
by grace, but it is controlled and corrected by it. Thus, 
when we experience within us some emotions of anger, 
and allow ourselves to betray hastiness or impatience, 
instead of excusing ourselves on the plea of human 
weakness, we should attribute those faults to ourselves 
alone, to our own negligence in not adopting the right 
means of acquiring patience. By humbling ourselves 
before God, by thus confessing our cowardliness in 
‘His service, and begging Him at the same time to take 
compassion on our weakness, we shall at length obtain 
from Him the gift of patience, by means of which we 
shall acquire all other virtues, and be enabled to per- 
severe in holiness to the end of our lives, 


THE END. 
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Memorials of those who Suffered for the 
Faith in Ireland in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected from Au- 
thentic and Original Documents by Myves 
O’Reitiy, B.A., LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“<¢ A very valuable compendium of the martyrology of Ireland 
during the three, or rather two, centuries of active Protestant per- 
secution, The language of many of these original records, written 
often by a friend or relative of the martyr, is inexpressibly touching, 
often quite heroic in its tone.”——Dublin Review. 

“¢ Very interesting memories.” -—Montb. 


Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By 


‘Mrs. Hore, Author of “'The Early Martyrs” 
~ Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


A valuable addition to the collection of historical 
books for Catholic readers. It contains a_ large 
collection of interesting facts, gleaned with great 
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industry from the various existing Lives of St. Thomas, 
and other documents. 


**Compiled with great care from the best authors.”—Month. 

“The rich covers of this splendidly-bound volume do not, as is 
often the case, envelop matter unworthy of its fair exterior. This 
is a volume which will be found useful as a present, whether in 
the college or school, for either sex." —Weekly Register. 

6 An agreeable and useful volume.” — Nation. 

«¢ A more complete collection of incidents and anecdotes, com- 
bined with events of greater weight, could not be compressed into 
so compact, yet perfectly roomy, a space.” —Tablet, 


By the same Author. 


Life of St. Philip Neri. New Edition. 


2s. 6d.; cheap edition, 2s. 


NARRATIVE OF MISSIONS. 
The Corean Martyrs. By Canon SuHort- 


LanD. Cloth, 2s. 


A narrative of Missions and Martyrdoms too little 
known in this country. 

“‘ This is a notice of the martyrs who have fallen in this most 
interesting mission, and of the history of its rise and progress up 
to the present day.” — Tablet. 

“©No one can read this interesting volume without the most 
genuine admiration of, and sympathy with, such zeal and con- 
stancy.”—Literary Churchman. 





MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY, 
1. Life of Henry Dorie, Martyr. ‘Trans- 
lated by Lady Herpert. ts. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


“The circulation of such lives as this of Henry Dorie will do 
much to promote a spirit of zeal, and to move hearts hitherto 
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stagnant because they have not been stirred to the generous deeds 
which characterise Catholic virtues.” — Tablet. 


2. Théeophane Vénard, Martyr in Tonquin. 
Edited by the Same. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s. 


“‘ The life of this martyr is not so much a biography as a series 
of letters translated by Lady Herbert, in which the life of Théo- 
phane Vénard unfolds itself by degrees, and in the most natural 
and interesting way. His disposition was affectionate, and formed 
for ardent friendship; hence, his correspondence is full of warmth 
and tenderness, and his love of his sister in particular is exemplary 
and striking. During ten years he laboured under Mgr. Retord, 
in the western district of Tonquin, and his efforts for the conver- 
sion of souls were crowned with singular success. During the 
episcopate of his Bishop no less than 40,000 souls were added to 
the flock of Christ, and Vénard was peculiarly instrumental ih 
gathering in this harvest.” — Northern Press. 

‘6 We cannot take leave of this little volume without an acknow- 
ledgment .to Lady Herbert for the excellent English dress in which 
she has presented it to the British public; certainly, no lives are 
more calculated to inspire vocation to the noble work of the 
apostolic life than those of Dorie and Véenard.”—Tablet. 


3. Life of Bishop’ Brute. Edited by the 


Same. 





The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia: a Drama. 
By Arpany J. Curistiz, S.J. With a Frontis- 
piece after Molitor. Elegant cloth, 5s, 


6 Well-known and beautiful drama.” —Tablet. 

‘The receipt of the fourth edition of this beautiful play assures 
us that our own opinion of its merits has been shared by a wide 
circle of the Catholic public. The binding is exquisite, and the 
picture of St. Cecilia is a work of art.” — Weekly Register 
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The Life of M. Olier, Founder of the 


Seminary of St. Sulpice; with Notices of his 
most Eminent Contemporaries. By EpwaArp 


Heaty Txuompson, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 


This Biography has received the special appro- — 
bation of the Abbé Faillon, Author of “ La Vie de 
M. Olier;” and of the Very Reverend Paul Dubreul, 
D.D., Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore, U.S. 


Edited by the Same. 


The Life of St. Charles Borromeo. Cloth, 
38. 6d. 


Also, lately published, by Mr. Tompson. 


The. Hidden Life of Fesus: a Lesson and 
Model to Christians. Translated from the 
French of Boupon. Cloth, 3s. 


‘¢This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and 
ably translated by Mr. Thompson. We shall be glad to receive 
more of that gentleman’s publications, for good translation, whe- 
ther from the French or any other language, is not too common 
amongst us. The publication is got up with the taste always 
displayed by the firm of Burns, Oates, and Co.”—Register. 

‘¢ The more we have of such works as ‘The Hidden Life of 
Jesus,” the better.”-—Westminster Gazette. 

“6 A book of searching power.” —Church Review. 

‘6 We have often regretted that this writer’s works are not 
better known.” —Uhniverse. 

«We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers,”’ 
— Tablet. 

66 We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a 
valuable work which has long been popular in France.” —Dublin 
Review. 

‘¢ A good translation.””—Month. 
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Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels, 


and espccially to the Angel Guardians. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Same. 3s. 


‘© We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the way in which he has 
accomplished his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased 
devotion to the Holy Angels may be the reward of his labour of 
love.””—Tablet. 

“A beautiful translation.””—The Month. 

“¢ The translation is extremely well done.” —Weekly Register. 


Library of Religious Biography. Edited by 
Epwarp Hearty THompson. 
Vol.1. Tue Lirs or St. Atoysius Gonzaca, S.J. 5s. 


“We gladly hail the first instalment of Mr. Healy Thompson’s 
Library of Religious Biography, The life before us brings out 
strongly a characteristic of the Saint which is, perhaps, little appre- 
ciated by many who have been attracted to him chiefly by the 
purity and early holiness which have made him the chosen patron 
of the young. This characteristic is his intense energy of will, 
which reminds us of another Saint, of a very different vocation and 
destiny, whom he is said to have resembled also in personal appear- 
ance—the great St. Charles Borromeo,”’—Dublin Review. 

“The book before us contains numberless traces of a thought- 
ful and tender devotion to the Saint. It shows a loving pene- 
tration into his spirit, and an appreciation of the secret motives 
of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply affectionate 
study of his life and character.” —Month. 





Vol. 2. Tue Lire or Marie Eusrette Harpain; 
or, the Angel of the Eucharist. §s. 


‘The life of Marie Eustelle Harpain possesses a special value 
and interest apart from its extraordinary natural and supernatural 
beauty, from the fact that to her example and to the effect of her 
writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently 
throughout Western Christendom.” —Dublin Review, 

“A more complete instance of that life of purity and close 
union with God in the world of which we have just been speak- 
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ing is to be found in the history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the 
sempstress of Saint-Pallais, The writer of the present volume 
has had the advantage of very copious materials in the French 
works on which his own work is founded, and Mr. Thompson has 
discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and 
accuracy,” —The Month. 

Vol. 3. Tue Lire or Sr. Sranistas Kostxa. §3. 

°° We strongly recommend this biography to our readers, ear- 
nestly hoping that the writer’s object may thereby be attained in 
an increase of affectionate veneration for one of whom Urban 
VIII. exclaimed that, although ‘a little youth,’ he was indeed 
“a great saint.’ ’—Tablet. 
_ “There has been no adequate biography of St. Stanislas. In 
rectifying this want, Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the 
gratitude of English-speaking Catholics. ‘The engaging Saint of 
Poland will now be better known among us, and we need not fear 
that, better known, he will not be better loved.” —Weekly Register. 


The Life of S. Teresa, written by herself: 
a new Translation from the last Spanish Edition, 
To which is added for the first time in English 
Tue Revations, or the Manifestations of her 
Spiritual State which the Saint submitted to her 
Confessors. Translated by Davin Lewis. In 
a handsome volume, 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


“¢ The work is incomparable; and Mr. Lewis’s rare faithfulness 
and felicity as a translator are known so well, that no word of ours 
can be necessary to make the volume eagerly looked for.”— 
Dublin Review. 

66 We have in this grand book perhaps the most copious spiritual 
autobiography of a Saint, and of a highly-favoured Saint, that 
exists.” —Month. 


The Life of Margaret Mary Alacoque. By 
the Rev. F. Tickett, S.J. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is long since we have had such a pleasure as the reading of Fa- 
ther Tickell’s book has afforded us. No incident of her holy life from 
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birth to death seems to be wanting, and the volume appropriately 
closes with an account of her specs den arriba Register. 

‘€It is one of those high-class spiritual biographies which will 
be best appreciated in religious communities.” — Westminster 
Gazette. 

“ Of Father Tickell’s labours we can say with pleasure that he 
has given us a real biography, in which the Saint is everything, and 
the biographer keeps in the background.” —Daublin Review. 

‘We can only hope that the life may carry on, as it is worthy 
of doing, the apostolate begun in our country by one who our 
Lord desires should be ‘as a brother to His servant, sharing equally 
in these spiritual goods, united with her to His own Heart for 
ever.’ ”°—Tablet. 

“The work could hardly have been done in a more unpretend- 
ing, and at the same time more satisfactory, manner than in the 
volume now before us,” —Month. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Latin and 
English. Cloth, 1s. | 


Also, separately, 
Tue Orrices or Prime AND Computing. 8d. 
THe Orrices or Trerce, Sexr, anD None. 3d. 


‘‘ Prime and Compline are the morning and evening prayers 
which the Church has drawn up for her children; and, for our 
part, we can wish for nothing better. We know not where 
an improvement could be suggested, and therefore we see not why 
anything should have been substituted for them. ... Why 
should not their use be restored? Why should they not become 
the standard devotions of all Catholics, whether alone or in their 
families? Why may we not hope to have them more solemnly 
performed—chanted even every day in all religious communities ; 
or, where there is a sufficient number of persons, even in family 
chapels ? ’’—Cardinal Wiseman. 

“ These beautiful little books, which have received the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop, are a zealous priest’s 
answers to the most eminent Cardinal’s questions—such answers 
as would have gladdened his heart could they have been given 
when first demanded. But the Cardinal lives in his successors 
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and what he so greatly desired should be done is in progress of 
full performance,”’—Tablet. 


‘The publication of these Offices is another proof of what we 
have before alluded to, viz., the increased liturgical taste of the 
present day.” —Catholic Opinion 


POPULAR DEVOTION. 
Now ready. 


Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Seasons, 
consisting of Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, &c., suited 
for Evening Services, and arranged for Singing. 
Cloth, 1s. Also in separate Nos, at 2d. each, for 
distribution, as follows :— 


1. Advent and Christmas. 4. Whitsuntide. 
2. Septuagesima to Easter. 5. Sundays after Pentecost. 
3. Paschal Time. 6. Feasts of our Lady. 


7. Saints’ Days. 
Music for the whole, 1s. 6d. 


“‘ A valuable addition to our stock of popular devotions.”’ 
— Dublin Review. 





Church Music and Church Choirs: 1. The 
Music to be Sung; z. The proper Singers ; 
3. The Place for the Choir. 2s. 


“* The special value of this pamphlet, and the seasonableness 
of its circulation, lie in this: that it attempts to solve—and, we 
believe, does really solve—several important points as to the 
proper kinds of music to be used in our public Offices, and more 
especially at High Mass.’’—Tad/er, 

‘*'We earnestly recommend all who can do so to procure and 
study this pamphlet.” —Wekly Register. 

6 cae and exhaustive articles.’’—Catholic Opinion. 
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Liturgical Directions for Organists, Singers, 
and Composers. Contains the Instructions of the 
Holy See on the proper kind of Music for the 
Church, from the Council of Trent to the present 
time ; and thus furnishes choirs with a guide for 
selection. Fecp. 8vo, 6d. 











New Meditations for each Day in the Year 
on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. With the im- 
primatur of his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. Second Edition. Vols. I. and II., 
price 4s. 6d. each; or complete in two vols., gs. 


“© We can heartily recommend this book for its style and sub- 
stance; it bears with it several strong recommendations. .. . 
It is solid and practical without being dreary or commonplace.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘* A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest 
- recommendation,” —Weekly Register. 


The Day Sanctified: being Meditations and 


Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from 
the Works of Saints and approved writers of the 
Catholic Church. Fep., cloth, 3s. 6d.; red 
edges, 4s. 

“¢ Of the many volumes of meditation on sacred subjects which 
have appeared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well 
adapted to its object as the one before us,’’—Tablet. 

“¢ Deserves to be specially mentioned.’’—Month. 

“‘ Admirable in every sense.”’—Church Times. 

‘* Many of the Meditations are of great beauty... . They 
form, in fact, excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will 
be largely used as such.’’—Literary Churchman. 
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Our Father: Popular Discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer. By Dr. Emanuet Vern, 
Preacher in Ordinary in the Cathedral ot 
Vienna. (Dr. V. is one of the most eminent 
preachers on the Continent.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘6 We can heartily recommend these as accurate, devotional, and 
practical.””— Westminster Gazette. 

“S'We are happy to receive and look over once more this beauti- 
ful work on the Lord’s Prayer—most profitable reading.’’—Weekly 
Register. 

“© Most excellent manual.”?—Church Review. 





Little Book of the Love of God. By Count 
Srotsperc. With Life of the Author. Cloth, 2s. 


“¢ An admirable little treatise, perfectly adapted to our language 
and modes of thought.” —Bishop of Birmingham, 





NEW BOOK FOR HOLY COMMUNION. 
Reflections and Prayers for Holy Communion. 


Translated from the French. Uniform with 
“‘ Imitation of the Sacred Heart.” With Preface 
by Archbishop Manninc. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d.; bound, red edges, §s.; calf, 8s.; 


morocco, 9s. 


“‘ The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by 
writing a preface for it, and describes it as ‘a valuable addition 
to our books of devotion.” We may mention that it contains ‘ two 
very beautiful methods of hearing Mass,’ to use the words of the 
Archbishop in the Preface.’’—Register. 

“A book rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic 
devotions.” —Church Review, 


Ann 
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Holy Confidence. By Father Rocacct, of the 
Society of Jesus. One vol. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


‘* As an attack on the great enemy, despair, no work could be 
more effective ; while it adds another to a stock of books of devo- 
tion which is likely to be much prized.’’—Weekly Register. 

“‘This little book, addressed to those ‘who strive to draw 
nearer to God and to unite themselves more closely with Him,’ 
is one of the most useful and comforting that we have read for a 
long time. We earnestly commend this little book to all 
troubled souls, feeling sure that they will find in it abundant 
cause for joy and consolation.” —Tablet. 


The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a 
Return to Catholic Unity. By James Kent 


Stone, late President of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, and of Hobart College. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


“© A very important contribution to our polemical literature, _ 
which can hardly fail to be a standard work on the Anglican con- 
troversy.”’—Dr. Brownson in the New York Tablet. 


*,* Of this able work 3000 have already been sold in America. 


The New Testament Narrative, in the 
Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, 
Chronological Tables, and Maps. A book for 
those who, as a matter of education or of devotion, 
wish to be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
Life of our Lord. What is narrated by each of 
His Evangelists is woven into a continuous and 
chronological narrative. Thus the study of the 
Gospels is complete and yet easy. Cloth, 2s. 

““The compilers deserve great praise for the manner in which 


they have performed their task. We commend this little volume 
as well and carefully printed, and as furnishing its readers, more- 
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over, with a great amount of useful information in the tables in- 
serted at the end.”,—Month. 
“It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful.”’— Catholic Opinion, 








Balmez: Protestantism and Catholicism 
compared in their Effects upon European Civilisa- 
tion. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


#,,* A new edition of this far-famed Treatise, 





The See of St. Peter. By T. W. Atttes. 
A new and improved edition, with Preface on 
the present State of the Controversy. 4s. 6d. 





Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 
Edited by Dr. Faser. New Edition. Cloth, 
’ 48. 6d. 


“This excellent work has a twofold value, being both a bio- 
graphy and a volume of meditations. Father Lallemant’s life 
does not abound with events, but its interest lies chiefly in the 
fact that his world and his warfare were within. His ‘ Spiritual 
Doctrine’ contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dangers, 
trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the 
thoughtful and devout reader the most valuable instructions for 
the attainment of heavenly wisdom, grace, and strength.”— 
Catholic Times. 

“* A treatise of the very highest value.’’—Month. 

“The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer’s 
life, and has had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the 
late Father Faber.” —Weekly Register. 

‘One of the very best of Messrs. Burns and Co.’s publications 
is this new edition of F. Lallemant’s ‘ Spiritual Dec e 
Westminster Gazette. 
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The Rivers of Damascus and Fordan: a 
Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. 
Dominick. 4s. 

*© Good solid reading. ?_ Month. 
‘Well done, and in a truly charitable spirit.” —Catholic Opinion, 
“It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a light, that we 


are fascinated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to follow 
its arguments and rejoice at its conclusions,” —Tablet. 





Eudoxia: a Tale of the Fifth Century. 


From the German of Ipa, Counress Hann- 


Haun. Cloth elegant, 4s. 


*¢This charming tale may be classed among such instructive as 
well as entertaining works as ‘ Fabiola’ and ‘Callista.’ It adds 
another laurel to the brow of the fair Countess.” —Wcekly Register. 

‘‘Instructive and interesting book.”— Northern Press. 





Tales for the Many. By Cyrm Austin. 


In Five Numbers, at 2d. each; also, cloth, Is.; 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

“6 Calculated to do good in our lending-libraries,’’—Tablet. 

‘© We wish the volume all the success it deserves, and shall 
always welcome with pleasure any effort from the same quarter.” 
—Weekly Register, 

“One of the most delightful books which Messrs, Burns and 
Oates have brought out to charm children at this festive season.”’ 
— Catholic Opinion. 


In the Snow; or, Tales of Mount St. 
Bernard. By the Rev Dr. Anpgrpon. Cloth 
neat, 3s. 6d. 


“A collection of pretty stories.”’— Star. 
‘* An excellent book for a present.’’— Universe. 
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“* A capital book of stories.’’—Catholic Opinion. 

** An agreeable book.” —Church Review. 

** An admirable fireside companion.”’—Nation. 

“A very interesting volume of tales.”’— Freeman. 

“Several successive stories are related by different people as- 
sembled together, and thus a greater scope is given for variety, 
not only of the matter, but also the tone of each story, according 
to the temper and position of the narrators, Beautifully printed, 
tastefully bound, and reflects great credit on the publishers.” 

“A pleasing contribution.” —Month. 

‘© A charming volume. We congratulate Catholic parents and 
children on the appearance of a book which may be given by the 
former with advantage, and read by the latter with pleasure and 
edification,”’—Dublin Review. : 


By the same Author. 


The Seven Ages of Clarewell: A History of 
a Spot of Ground. Cloth, 3s. | 


‘¢ We have an attractive work from the pen of an author who 
knows how to combine a pleasing and lively style with the 
promotion of the highest principles and the loftiest aims. The 
volume before us is beautifully bound, in a similar way to ‘In 
the Snow,’ by the same author, and is therefore very suitable 
for a present.”’—Westminster Gazette. 

‘* A pleasing novelty in the style and character of the book, 
which is well and clearly sustained in the manner it is carried 
out.”’—~ Northern Press. 

‘* Each stage furnishes the material for a dramatic scene; are 
very well hit off, and the whole makes up a graphic picture,’— 
Month. 

s¢ ¢ Clarewell ’ will give not only an hour of pleasant reading, 
but will, from the nature of the subject, be eminently suggestive 
of deep and important truths,” —Tad/et, 


WORKS BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Life of Mary Fitzgerald, a Child of the 


Sacred Heart. Price 1s.3 cloth extra, 2s. 
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WORKS BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON (continued). 


Rose Leblanc. A Tale of great interest. 
Cloth, 33. 


Grantley Manor. (The well-known and fa- 
| vourite Novel). Cloth, 3s.; cheap edition, 
2s, 6d. | 


Life of St. Frances of Rome. Neat cloth, 
- 28, 6d. 3; cheap edition, 1s. 8d. 


Edited by the Same. 
Our Lady’s Little Books. Neat cloth, 2s. ; 


separate Numbers, 4d. each. 


Life of the Honourable E. Dormer, \ate of 


the 6oth Rifles. 1s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 


Helpers of the Holy Souls. 6d. 


Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
By C. M. Brame. 


Contents: The Double Marriage—The Cross and - 
the Crown—The Novice—The Fatal Accident—The 
Priest’s Death—The Gambler’s Wife—The Apostate 
—The Besetting Sin. 


Beautifully bound in bevelled cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Written ina chaste, simple, and touching style. »»__Tablet. 

**This book is a casket; and those who open it will find the 
gem within,’’—Register, 

‘* Calculated to promote the spread of virtue, and to check that 
of vice ; and cannot fail to have a good effect upon alk one 
and old—into whose hands it may fall.”’— Nation. 

‘¢ A neat volume, composed of agreeable and instructive tales. 
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Each of its tales concludes with a moral, which supplies food for 
reflection.”’—Westminster Gazette, 

“ They are well and cleverly told, and the volume is neatly got 

up.’’— Month. 

*¢Very well told ; all full of religious allusions and expressions,” 
—Star. 

“Very well written, and life-like—many very pathetic,”— 
Catholic Opinion. 

‘© An excellent work ; reminds us forcibly of Father Price’s 
© Sick Calls,’ ’— Universe. 

‘* A very interesting series of tales,’’—Sun, 


By the Same. 
Angels’ Visits: A Series of Tales. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 


“‘ The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make 
itself a great favourite with the young. 9° Month, 

‘© Beautiful collection of Angel Stories. All who may wish to 
give any dear children a book which speaks in tones suited to the 
sweet simplicity of their innocent young hearts about holy things 
cannot do better than send for ‘ Angels’ Visits,’ "'— Weekly 
Register. 

One of the prettiest books for children we have seen,”’— Tablet, 

*€ A book which excites more than ordinary praise. We have 
great satisfaction in recommending to parents and all who have 
the charge of childrenthis charming volume.”’— Northern Press. 

“* A good present for children, An improvement on the ‘Diary 
of a Sister of Mercy.’ ”’— Universe, 

- Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined 
and pious mind,.’’—Church Times. 

“A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family 
of angels.” —Church Opinion, 

“A nicely-written volume,’ — Bookseller. 

‘€ Gracefully-written stories.’’—Star. 


Just out, ornamental cloth, 5s. 


Legends of Our Lady and the Saints: or, Our 
' Children’s Book of Stories in Verse. Written 
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for the Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of 
the Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


*‘Tt is a beautiful religious idea that is realised in the ‘Legends 
of Our Lady and the Saints.’ We are bound to add that it has 
been successfully carried out by the good nuns of St. Leonards. 
The children of their Schools are unusually favoured in having so 
much genius and taste exerted for their instruction and delight. 
The book is very daintily decorated and bound, and forms a 
charming present for pious children.’’—Tad/et. 

‘“‘The ‘Legends’ are so beautiful, that they ought to be read by 
all lovers of poetry.’ — Bookseller, 

“¢ Graceful poems,”’—Month. 











Edith Sydney: a Tale of the Catholic 


Movement. By Miss OxenHaM. 65s. 


“* A novel for the novel-reader, and at the same time it is a 
guide to the convert and a help to their instructors.’’—Universe. 

‘¢ Miss Oxenham shows herself to be a fair writer of a contro- 
versial tale, as well as a clever delineator of character.’’— Tablet. 

‘* A charming romance. We introduce ‘ Edith Sydney ’ to 
our readers, confident that she will be a safe and welcome visitor 
in many a domestic circle, and will attain high favour with the 
Catholic reading public.”’— Nation. 

“¢ Miss Oxenham seems to possess considerable powers for the 
delineation of character and incident,’’—Month., 





Not Yet: a Tale of the Present Time. 
By Miss OxenHaM. §38. 


“The lighter order of Catholic literature receives a very wel- 
come addition in this story, which is original and very striking. 
The author is mistress of a style which is light and pleasant. 
The work is one to which we can give our heartiest commenda- 
tion.”’—Cork Examiner. 

“6 We are indebted to Miss Oxenham for one of the most in- 
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teresting sensational Catholic tales yet published.’’ — Catholic 
Opinion. 

‘Wholesome and pleasant reading, evincing a refined and 
cultivated understanding.’’— Union Review. 

“Miss Oxenham’s work would rank well even among Mudie’s 
novele, although its one-volume form is likely to be unfavourable 
in the eyes of ordinary novel-readers ; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, a novelette is more effective than a regular novel, and any 
more padding would have merely diluted the vivid and unflagging 
interest which the authoress of ‘Not Yet’ has imparted to her 
elegantly-bound volume. The plot is as original as a plot can 
be ; it is well laid and carefully and ably worked out,” —West- 
minster Gazette. 





Nellie Netterville: a Tale of Ireland in 
the Time of Cromwell. By Cexciuia Cappett, 
Author of “ Wild Times.” 5s.; cheap edition, 
3s. 6d. 


‘¢ A very interesting story. The author’s style is pleasing, pic- 
turesque, and good, and we recommend our readers to obtain the 
book for themselves.’’— Church News. 

‘* A tale well told-and of great interest.””—Catholic Opinion. 

“* Pretty pathetic story—well told.’’—Star. 

“ Pretty book-history of cruelties inflicted by Protestant domi 
nation in the sister country—full of stirring and affecting pass- 
ages.’’—Church Review. 

*‘ Tale is well told, and many of the incidents, especially the 
burning of the chapel with the priest and congregation by the 
Cromwellian soldiers, are intensely interesting.” — Universe. 

‘¢ By a writer well known, whose reputation will certainly not 
suffer by her new production,”’—Month, 7 


Marie; or, the Workwoman of Liege. By 
Crcitia Cappett. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“This is another of those valuable works like that of ‘ Marie 
Eustelle Harpain.? Time would fail us were we to enumerate 
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either her marvellous acts of charity, or the heroic sufferings she 
endured for the sake of others, or the wonderful revelations with 
which her faith and charity were rewarded.””—Tablet. 

‘The author of ‘ Wild Times,’ and other favourite works, is 
to be congratulated on the issue of a volume which is of more 
service than any book of fiction, however stirring. It is a beau- 
tiful work—beautiful in its theme and in its execution.”’—Weely 
Register. 

“‘ Miss Caddell has given us a very interesting biography of 
© Marie Sellier, the Workwoman of Liége,’ known in the 17th 
century as ‘Sceur Marie Albert.’ Examples such as that so il 
fully set forth in this volume are much needed among us.’ 

Month. 








The Countess of Glosswood: a Tale of the 


Times of the Stuarts. From the French. 3s. 6d. 


se The tale is well written, and the translation seems cerenty 
done.”’—Month. 

“This volume is prettily got up, and we can strongly recom~ 
mend it to all as an excellent and instructive little book to place 
in the hands of the young.”’—Westminster Gazette. 

“An excellent translation, and a very pretty tale, well told.” 
— Catholic Opinion. 

“‘ This is a pretty tale of a Puritan conversion in the time of 
Charles II, prettily got up, and a pleasing addition to our 
lending-libraries.’ ’— Tablet. 

“This tale belongs to a class of which we have had to thank 
Messrs. Burns for many beautiful specimens, Such books, while 
they are delightful reading to us who are happily Catholics, have 
another important merit—they set forth the claims of Catholicism, 
and must do a vast deal of good among Protestants who casually 
meet with and peruse them. The book before us is beautifully 
got up, and would be an ornament to any table.” —Weekly Register. 
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